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With The Editor 


Thuggery Against Honest who found themselves in danger of los- 

Unionism ing their vulture-like grip on the affairs 
of labor when the election in the Feder- 
ation seemed to be going against them. 
The fact that none of their henchmen 
were made judges of election preclud- 
ed the possibility of their resorting to 
fraud, and left them no other recourse 
than the desperate one they had the ef- 
frontery to adopt. The uncompromis- 


The shocking brutality of the assault 
made upon the very life of Michael 
Donnelly, President of the Butcher 
Workmen’s Union, at the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor election, and the bra- 
zen lawlessness in the destruction of 
ballot boxes, ballots, and lists of dele- 
gates, while the judges of election were ing and persistent warfare that Mr. 
lined up against the wall at the point ponnelly has waged in the Federation 
cf the revolver, will go down as one of against corruption during the last three 
the blackest chapters in the whole his- ars which resulted in the repudiation 
tory of the American labor movement. 6 ¢ Driscollism and the latter’s resigna- 
Words are futile to express the utter tion from the Coal Team Owners’ As- 
abhorrence of every fairminded man in — .o¢jation secretaryship, has gained for 
or out of the unions at this assassination the man who led the stock vards strike 
of liberty and law, and at the unspeak- the pitter enmity of the dishonest and 
able cruelty and cowardice of the eight parasitical members of the “labor ma- 
armed bullies who set upon the single chine.” At the time of his first resolu- 
defenceless labor leader with a feroc- tion for an investigation of Driscollism, 
ity which left him for dead on the floor yyy, Donnelly was the victim of a similar 
of Bricklayers’ Hall, their heel marks though less serious assault. The extreme 
in the torn and bleeding flesh of his  yiciousness of this latest attack shows 
mutilated features, that these scoundrels had lost none of 

Present indications are that this de- their enmity for him, but had become 
liberately planned and infamous raid even more virulent in ‘their venomous 
was carried out at the instigation of a hate. 
coterie of dare devil and unscrupulous The crisis is one for courageous ac- 
men who have long had their filthy fin- tion. And despite the ominous threats 
gers not only in the mess of labor graft against those who may give informa- 
but in the crib of political spoils, and tion, there ought to be manhood 
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enough to dare to uncover these sinis- 
ter machinations against the efforts for 
better unionism in Chicago, and to di- 
vulge the names of these lawless brig- 
ands. It augurs well for the outcome 
to know that President Gompers is re- 
ported to have threatened the Chicago 
Federation with the loss of its charter 
unless every action is taken to bring 
the culprits to justice. And the pres- 
ence on the ground of so earnest a fight- 
er for labor’s good name as vice presi- 
dent Thomas I. Kidd, of the American 
Federation of Labor, with the avowed 
purpose of rooting out these traitors, is 
sufficient ground for high hopes that 
they may be brought to justice. 

The public, and first of all the great 
body of incensed unionists, demand that 
both the city and the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, at any cost to either or 
to any individuals, should detect and 
punish to the utmost extremity of the 
law all guilty of this outrageous vil- 
lainy. 

Mazzini, Prophet and Martyr 

of Democracy 

A hundred years ago Italy gave birth 
to Joseph Mazzini. Almost from the 
vear he was born his martyrdom was 
The extreme sensitiveness and 
svmpathy of this child of gentle birth 
made him shrink with pain from any 
sight of poverty and suffering. The 
hard and hopeless lot of the Italian 
working people, which everywhere con- 
fronted him, forced the boy out of his 
fair share of play into philosophizing, 


assured. 


far bevond his years, over the social and 
political conditions accountable for the 
destitution and misery of his people. 
The sword overhanging his head soon 
pierced his mother’s heart. For she was 
warned that the government watched 


with suspicion a young man who was 
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found so often alone and whose conver- 
sation when overheard betokened hopes 
ot his own for the destiny of his coun- 
try. It was the dawning day of “Young 
[taly,” of which old Italy stood in name- 
Yet at that time there were 
The Car- 
bonari had banded together to dare and 


less dread. 


few to share his thoughts. 


die, but not to think with and for the 
people. Under the double despotism of 
Austrian domination and Italy’s own 
servile government men dared not think 
of politics. But he did, and more; he 
dared to dream of a better day to dawn 
and call upon men to hasten its ap- 
pearing, 

A triple vision of the Eternal City 
came to the young seer. He saw Rome 
as it had been, the imperial center of 
the ancient world’s political unity. He 
saw Rome as it came to be, the eccles:- 
astical center of an attempted interna- 
tional spiritual unity. But outshining 
the increasing splendor of these ideals, 
the vision of Rome as the democratic 
center of the world’s social unity burst 
And he could not be dis- 
obedient to its 


upon him. 
heavenly import to 
Italians not only, but to all peoples. 
Loyalty to the democratic ideal for his 
the 


other lands brought lifelong exile to 


own countrymen and citizen of 
him and ignominous death to some of 
the best blood of Italy which had been 
stirred by his thought that kindled and 
his words that burned. Then there 
passed over him that “Tempest of 
Joubt” which is more like Gethsemane 
than any human experience. Perhaps 
the hard, cold world was right and he 
was wrong. The people for whom he 
and others suffered unto death seemed 
indifferent to their own cause and re- 
sponded not to its call. Could it be 
they were capable of no better destiny ° 


Was tyranny destined to prevail? Was 
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democratic freedom to prove to be an 
iridescent dream? 

Whether it were or not, one clear 
call for him rang out above, beneath, 
within the cataclysm of his falling 
hopes. “Life is a mission,’ was his 
calm, unalterable conclusion. The mis- 
sion of his life was to herald the democ- 
racy of politics not only but of indus- 
try and religion as well, for Italians not 
cnly, but for the peoples of the world. 

Democracy had indeed been pro- 
claimed in Europe, but by France only 
to be adjured and to be succeeded by the 
fanatical imperialism which menaced 
the freedom of every nation. Such 
democracy as survived in thought and 
iceal made of the disassociated individ- 
ual its unit. It threatened the disin- 
tegration of the very forms of national 
life under the dissolution of the senti- 
ment of patriotism which it seemed to 
involve not only, but even to advocate. 

Then it was that Mazzini, the martyr, 
became the prophet of modern democ- 
racy. Boldly he unburdened his soul 
of the indignation to which the depths 
of his being were stirred by the attack 
upon national patriotism in the name of 
democracy. With a fervor that rose to 
a religious passion he pled for a loyalty 
to country which would be loyal to 
humanity. In devotion to his own Italy 
he appealed to his countrymen, the 
King, the Pope, to fulfil the mission of 
Rome to the peoples of the world. The 
“Association of the Peoples” is the 
watchword he gave to modern democ- 
racy. Not by individualistic disinte- 
gration of natural ties to native land or 
iellow citizens, not on any atomic the- 


ory of a universal society would he have 
the people associate themselves. Within 
the unities of national fellowship he 
prophesied the rise of an international 
democracy. 
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Democratic Development Since 
Mazzini 


How history fulfils Mazzini’s pro- 
phetic call for the promotion and enjoy- 
ment of democratic freedom is full of 
suggestion to every lover of and worker 
for democracy. 

‘workingmen of all lands” he 
ever addressed his appeal more particu- 
larly, because he thought them more 


To the 


likely to respond. In this, events have 


justified his vision. For while combi- 
nations of capital associate investors 
across national frontiers, nationality in- 
evitably plays less part with money than 
with Capital increasingly expa- 
triates itself. Labor less and less ignores 
national 
Trades unions sig- 


men. 
and more and more utilizes 
bonds and centers. 
nalize their growth by federating their 
jocal and national units in international 
organizations. 

The radical labor element, which 
ignored this principle of association, by 
contrast have either waned without it 
or have adjusted themselves to it. The 


anarchist “sections” have never had 
cohesion enough to hold together even 
the few belonging to them very long, or 
te overcome the insuperable tendency of 
individualism to disintegrate. 


‘groups’ its adherents about 


their 


Socialism 


the national issues and types of its 
world movement. Its international prog- 
ress now registers itself by the devel- 
opment of German, French, Belgian or 
The waning of 


American socialism. 


the old “International,” which need- 
lessly alarmed the world by threatening 
the loss of patriotism, is the waymark 
of the ascendency of Mazzini’s ideal of 
democracy. 

The failure of his propaganda by 
armed revolt, which actually deterred 


and imperiled the far-reaching success 
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of his educational influence, emphasizes 
the small and questionable effect that 
violent measures have had upon the 
development of democratic institutions. 
The occasion for his agony of doubt 
warns every leader in the movement to 
trust for success only to the inevitable, 
ultimate tendency toward democracy 
and to discount the unresponsiveness 
and reaction of the masses of the peo- 
ple. The pathetic tragedy in Mazzini’s 
unjustifiably sanguine expectation that 
the people would rise at the call of their 
own cause, and in his consequent reac- 
tion against his own most sacred ideals 
and motives, repeats itself in every 
heart made sick by hope deferred. 
There is no escape from the cross for 
him who serves the people. Yet to for- 
get to wait while working, to depend 
for inspiration and courage upon any 
expectant response in action or grati- 
tude,or to work for anything but democ- 
racy’s long distance championship de- 
prives the people of many a leader. 
Mission enough is that for any or every 
one. It is too great to fail in any life. 
If in anyone’s it seemed to in Mazzini’s. 
But less than a hundred years after her 
martyr was born for exile, Italy builds 
the tomb and monument of her people’s 
prophet. 


In the Santa Croce church at Flor- 
ence, which the Italian government is 
making the mausoleum of the nation’s 
most illustrious dead, a trio of strangely 
new names is to be found. Opposite 
that of Galileo and alongside the monu- 
ment to Michael Angelo there are three 
bronze tablets. Two of them bear the 
names of Humbert and Garibaldi, The 
third bears the simple but all sufficient 
inscription, “Italy to- Joseph Mazzini.” 
Rising out of the Campo Santo at 
Genoa is a temple. Unseen are its 





foundations. But columns and roof are 
firmly based upon what lies far beneath 
and out of the sight of all but his 
whose name it bears, “Mazzini.” Out- 
side of this templed tomb, as though to 
give her who could not see the founda- 
tion a chance to see the superstructure, 
lies the grave of Mazzini’s mother. In 
1805 her martyrdom and his was sealed 
by birth. In 1905 he is canonized 
Prophet of Democracy by the peoples 
who follow in his train, 


Charities and Correction Confer- 
ence in Portland 


It was something of a risk for the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction to attempt to span the con- 
tinent between two consecutive seasons. 
But Portland, Maine, was as success- 
ful in attracting the western constitu- 
ency a year ago as Portland, Oregon, 
was in rallying the eastern delegates to 
the Pacific Coast this year. As a rec- 
ognition of its great awakening to civic 
patriotism, Philadelphia was enthusi- 
astically chosen as the next place of 
meeting. The selection of Edward T. 
Devine of New York to preside there 
was peculiarly fitting, not only because 
he is so well and favorably known, but 
because of his identifying philanthropy 
with economic and civic movements. 

The emphasis of popular interest at 
the recent session fell upon juvenile 
courts, which were strongly represented 
by judges from Chicago, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle and Portland. Even 
the newsboys of the town rallied in 
force to hear them. The warfare 
against tuberculosis was _ strongly 
waged. The visiting nurses are new 
and welcome recruits among the con- 
ference forces. State supervision was 
ably held up to higher standards in the 
care of dependents and defectives 
despite the disappointingly low ideals 
and intelligence still dominant in some 
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of our greatest, though party-ridden 
states. 

Increasing time and attention are 
given on the Conference programs to 


the discussions involving industrial 
issues. This year the relation between 


organized charity and organized labor 
was shown to be vital and reciprocally 
advantageous. Industrial insurance 
was reported to be thoroughly success- 
ful in Germany, but of doubtful expe- 
diency here, except in obliging each 
dangerous trade to share its employes’ 
risk of accident. 

The question which made the most 
sparks fly was whether our immigra- 
tion was reaching the point of indus- 
trial saturation. It was claimed by those 
from both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts that we could not absorb many 
more immigrants without materially 
lowering our standards of living. Re- 
striction was vigorously demanded on 
this plea. But the prevalent opinion 
declared for stricter selective regul:- 
tion at the points of departure, and 
more direct and discriminating effort :o 
distribute immigrants upon arrival. 


“For the Benefit and Enjoyment 
of the People.” 

From every point of view the govern- 
mental proprietorship and control of the 
Yellowstone National Park is a satis- 
faction to the whole nation. None of 
those who would either restrict or en- 
large the sphere of government can 
challenge the common sense and public 
value of reserving and equipping this 
otherwise waste land by act of Con- 
gress “for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people.” 

No citizen can finish a tour of this 
greatest park on earth without a new 
sense of pride in the thorough and lib- 
eral way in which the national govern- 
ment does what it undertakes. Those 
who think most of that government 
which governs least, or who prefer no 
government at all will see here a social 
extension of governmental functions 
which both dignify and humanize it. 
The army acting in the capacity of 
park police and game wardens to pro- 
tect scenery and wild animal life, is 
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found to have a practical purpose and 
peaceful pursuit with Tolstoyan pos- 
sibilities. The practicability and 
success of nationalizing other public 
utilities might be argued effectively 
from the splendid construction of roads 
and viaducts, the consideration for pub- 
lic comfort, convenience and safety, and 
the firm yet unofficious control and busi- 
nesslike management of the park. The 
ultimatists who know no middle ground 
between state socialism and private initi- 
ative entirely exclusive of each other, 
may here see successfully exemplified 
the joint operation of public utility by 
the government and the lessees of its 
concessions on a scale so large and yet 
so detailed as to require the resources 
of the nation on the one hand and the 
specialization of experts in transporta- 
tion and hotel management on the other, 


A few facts, seen in actual operation 
are at once corrective of doctrinaire 
committal to any ultimate social theory, 
and suggestive of the opportunism 
which lays under tribute whatever 
proves to be of practical utility, without 
either fear or favor of the scarecrow 
names applied to the sources of sugges- 
tion. At any rate the average citizen 
carries back home with him from the 
pleasure park of the whole people a new 
sense of respect and affection for his 
Uncle Sam’s care and provision for his 
benefit and enjoyment that ought to 
help him purify and endear his local 
branch of government to all whom it is. 
meant to serve. 


Another Labor Trouble Averted 


Whatever may be the opinion of 
those who perennially contend that arbi- 
tration of industrial disputes results in 
mere compromise regardless of absolute 
equity, the public is nevertheless greatlv 
to be congratulated upon the issue of 
the recent controversy between Illinois 
coal operators and miners over the 
“shot-firers” law enacted by the last 
legislature. Incidentally the episode 
proves again the great value and expe- 
diency, so far as the welfare of all con- 
cerned, including the public, is involved, 
of having strong responsible organiza- 
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tions on both sides of the industrial 
line. Although at one time it looked as 
if serious trouble and distress was in 
store for miners and operators alike, 
and also great inconvenience for the 
public, the good sense of the members 
and officials of the Illinois Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and of the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois has asserted 
itself and brought the difficulty to an 
amicable settlement even if it does not 
greatly please one side. 

The gist of the controversy was this: 
Largely at the instance of the workers, 
the legislature passed a law requiring 
that “in all mines in this state where 
coal is blasted, and where more than 
two pounds of powder is used for any 
one blast; and, also, in all mines ia 
this state where gas is generated in dan- 
gerous quantities, a sufficient number of 
practical, experienced men, to be desig- 
nated as shot-firers, shall be employed 
by the company, and at its expense, 
whose duty it shall be to inspect and do 
all the firing of all blasts, prepared (by 
the miners) in a practical, workman- 
like manner, in said mine or mines.” 
The operators immediately claimed that 
this violated the terms of the joint 
agreement under which thé work was 
being done, in that according to its pro- 
visions part of the duty of the miner, 
rendered in return for his wages, was 
this work for which the operators 
according to the new law would have 
to hire additional men. 

The miners replied that the new 
arrangement would really produce a 
better quality and quantity of coal, that 
the extra expense of paying the addi- 
tional men would be more than com- 
pensated for by the fact that the blasts 
were to be fired after quitting time, 
thus obviating the loss of time involved 
in the temporary suspension of work by 
drivers during the firing of blasts. 
Above all, the great advantage of the 
new regulation was to be found in the 
fact that the blasts were to be fired after 
ali employes other than the shot-firers 
had left the mines, thus reducing the 
loss of life to a minimum in case of 
explosion. 

Just when it looked as if July 1, the 


date the law became effective, would 
usher in a period of protracted lockout, 
the executive committees of the two 
organizations came to an agreement by 
which two representatives of each chose 
a fifth member, thus constituting a 
commission to arbitrate the difficulty. 
Immediately this position of umpire 
was offered to Judge George Gray oi 
Delaware, whose experience as arbi- 
trator has been distinguished ever since 
his appointment to the Anthracite Coal 
Commission by President Roosevelt. 
Upon his acceptance the other four 
members proceeded to Wilmington, 
Delaware, the home of Judge Gray, and 
stated their relative positions and con- 
tentions, 

In his award Judge Gray passed over 
the argument that the employment of 
shot-firers could be required of the 
operators by the authority of the state 
in exercise of its police powers, and 
took up the simple question as to 
“whether in good conscience and equity, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
the miners should reimburse the oper- 
ators for the outlay necessary to employ 
the shot-firers required by law.”  Plac- 
ing the justification of this ultimately 
upon experience under the operations 
of the law, he decided that during the 
nine months the joint agreement has 
vet to run, “one-half of the expense and 
outlay necessary to their (the shot- 
firers’) employment should be reim- 
bursed to the operators by the miners.” 

Thus was accomplished another vic- 
tory for the joint agreement plan of 
conducting industry. And although 
both sides agree that the decision is in 
the main favorable to the mine work- 
ers, it is gratifying to note the good 
spirit in which the operators accept the 
award. Throughout the negotiations 
there was nothing approaching to ill- 
feeling and only an occasional indul- 
gence by the opposing official organs in 
mild sarcasm. As a last word, the edi- 
tor of Fuel, the publication of the oper- 
ators, declares his hope to be that the 
fears of the operators will prove 
groundless and that the law will work, 
as the miners now contend, to the ad- 
vantage of both sides. 














The Chicago Teachers’ Federation 


Its Fight Against Tax-Dodgers and Its Alliance 


with Organized Labor 
By Warren M. Persons 


Epitor’s Note: 


services the Chicago Teachers’ Federation has rendered to the city. 


The people of Chicago may well be proud of the remarkable public 


Under the leadership 


of Miss Margaret Haly, they undertook to find out why there was not sufficient money in 


the city treasury to increase their salaries or even pay what was owing them. 
persistency they did not rest until they had brought 


businesslike precision and vigilant 


the responsibility squarely where it belonged—on the tax dodging corporations. 
of forcing 


their almost unparalleled achievement 


With 


Since 


these huge financial interests to 


bear their full share of the community’s burdens, the Federation has been assailed for 
allying itself with the Chicago Federation of Labor on the ground that in so doing they 


united themselves with one section of the community against another. 
the Board of Education who has most vigorously condemned this 


The member of 
Rev. R. A. 


action is 


White who will present his views in an article to appear in THE Commons for September. 


Previous to 1900 the teachers of Chi- 
cago discussed the same school prob- 
lems as are now agitating teachers else- 
where. Had you then asked a teacher 
in the public schools what is meant by 
1 referendum, or a franchise, or had 
you asked concerning the political ques- 
tions then before the people of the city, 
you would have encountered an igno- 
rance resulting from a want of interest. 


ness of his salary, but not until lately 
has he appreciated how much‘ it is 
affected by tax-dodgers. He also knows 
that a city government cannot be owned 
by special interests and the public 
schools be untouched by the corruption. 
The process of development by which 
the teacher gained this knowledge is the 
story of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. 


MISS MARGARET HALEY 


President of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, who 
ded its fight against the tax 
dodging corporations, and 
who has recently come into 
prominence tn the 1905 con- 


vention of the National 


If to-day you should happen to suggest 
any of the questions that are now agi- 
tating Chicagoans, such as municipal 
ownership of street railways or the pro- 
visions of the new charter, you woul 
find that the teachers not only know of 
these things, but are taking an active 
part in their settlement. The teacher 
had long complained of the meager- 
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Education Association for 
her attack on the executive 
committee of that or ganiza- 
tion whom she charges 
with fostering an autocratic 
vather than a democratic 
management of educational 


affairs, 


THE START. 


In 1897, a loose, ineffective, semi-lit- 
erary organization of Chicago teachers 
was advocating a pension law and a 
new salary schedule. At that time a 
permanent committee of three was em- 
powered to call the teachers together. 
Out of this loose organization the Fed- 
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eration was formed. In 1898 the Board 
of Education was induced by the 5,000 
class-room teachers to adopt a new sal- 
ary schedule. The maximum ‘salary 
had been $800 for primary and $825 for 
grammar grade teachers. According 
to the new schedule a maximum of 
$1,000 was to be obtained by those hav- 
ing taught ten years or more. It is in- 
teresting to note that this is the salary 
received by Chicago policemen, firemen 
and mail carriers after one year’s expe- 
rience. This new maximum of $1,000 
a year was to be attained in three years. 
On January Ist, 1898, those entitled to 
the maximum were to be paid at the 
rate of $900 a year. One year later 
they were to be paid at the rate of $950, 
and from January, 1900, the rate of 
$1,000 per year was to become effective. 
This program was carried out as to the 
increase to $900, but no increase was 
made to $950. and when the $1,000 rate 
was to become effective not only was 
the increase not made but the salaries 
were reduced to the old maximum of 
$825. The Board of Education gave as 
a reason for this action an inadequacy 
of school revenues. When people’s in- 
comes are affected, they object and 
sometimes act. The teachers acted. 


INVESTIGATION. 


Miss Margaret A. Haley, as a mem- 
ber of the finance committee’ of ‘the 
Teachers’ Federation, determined to 
investigate. By an examination of the 
tax lists it was found that certain cor- 
porations were not assessed on their 
franchise values as they should be 
according to the law of Illinois. When 
the Teachers’ Federation learned this 
they secured leave of absence for two 
of its members, Miss Haley and Miss 
Goggin, and raised a fund to continue 
the investigation. 

The teachers found a general igno- 
rance of the laws of taxation and that 
only the State Board of Equalization, 
whose duty it is to assess franchise val- 
ues, knew the method of assessment 
used and the Board, for some reason, 
did not seem inclined to tell. In 1872 
the Granger legislature passed the law 
taxing franchise values of public utility 
corporations. In 1874 the railroads of 





the state were assessed on their fran- 
chises, under this law, thirty-one mil- 
lion dollars ; in 1875 the assessment was 
reduced to twenty-two millions ; in 1876 
it was further reduced to ten millions 
and since then the Board of Equaliza- 
tion has been unable to find any value 
at all in the franchises. 

On further investigation the commit- 
tee of the Federation found that the 
method of making the assessments in 
1874, 1875 and 1876 had been to take 
the difference between the market value 
of the stocks and bonds and the value 
of the tangible property as the value of 
the franchise. Of course there was 
objection by the railroads to this 
method of assessment and the matter 
was carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, g2 U. S., 575. This 
court not only held this method of 
assessment to be valid but compli- 
mented the state upon having a law 
which would allow such an assessment 
of franchises, so equitable and by which 
they were taxed on the same basis as 
other property in the state. The com- 
mittee, confining itself to Chicago, 
found that there were twentv-three cor- 
porations, of which thirteen were not 
assessed at all for 1890, and seven were 
assessed so low that the court later held 
the assessment fraudulent. A _ public 
meeting was called by the teachers to 
consider the facts ascertained and John 
McKenna, a member of the Board of 
Equalization, attended. On being ques- 
tioned, he admitted that he knew noth- 
ing of the rule of valuation of fran- 
chises. He admitted that he did not 
know any method of assessment. He 
stated that the Board simply assented 
to the assessment as made by the chair- 
man. 


ACTION. 


Proceedings were brought in the 
State Court by the Federation to com- 
pel the Board to make the assessment of 
this property according to law, and the 
Supreme Court awarded the peremp- 
tory writ of mandamus. In the hearing 
of this case the members of the Board 
of Equalization refused to testify and 
yet they are supposed to be servants of 
the people. The Board had found no 
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value in taxable property which, accord- 
ing to the method declared just and 
legal by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, should have been as- 
sessed at $235,829,567. The court said: 

“The conduct of the State Board in 
refusing to assess the property of these 
corporations, whether it arises from 
willfulness or recklessness, presents a 
subject of grave importance when the 
effects of such conduct are considered 
in all their bearings upon matters of 
public concern, . 

“If the same methods were employed 

throughout the state the 
evil consequences of their acts become 
alarming in the highest degree.” 

The Union Traction Company resisted 
the assessment and brought the matter 
before Judge Grosscup of the Federal 
Court. He virtually reversed the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and decided that the net earn- 
ings, capitalized at 6 per cent., minus 
the value of the tangible property, 
should constitute the franchise value. 
According to this method the Chicago 
corporations were compelled to pay six 
hundred thousand dollars back taxes for 
1900, whereas, according to the United 
States Supreme Court method, the 
taxes would have been two million dol- 
lars. Since 1890 these franchises have 
been assessed at a figure reduced by 
from 30 to 50 per cent. Upon the 
receipt of the back taxes, the City Coun- 
cil voted to restore a cut which the 
policemen and firemen had received in 
1900, but the Board of Education, 
ignoring the unpaid claims of the teach- 
ers, proceeded to pay miscellaneous ex- 
penses for 1902. The Teachers’ Fed- 
eration secured an injunction restrain- 
ing the Board from thus expending the 
money, which injunction was made per- 
manent. The Board has appealed the 
case, and, after more than twenty post- 
ponements, the decision has just been 
given, by which the cut of salary for six 
months, January to June, 1900, was 
declared illegal. The Board will, there- 
fore, have to pay the teachers on the 
$900 basis for that year. 


THE VALUE. 


The value of the teachers’ services 
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has not been so much in adding half a 
million a vear to the tax receipts as it 
has been in clarifying the situation; in 
giving definiteness to the problems, and 
in making common to themselves and to 
the public knowledge which is abso- 
lutely indispensable to a just and per- 
manent solution of those problems. 
For instance, they have emphasized the 
facts brought out by the Report of the 
Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
1896, where it is shown that the prop- 
erty of the street railway companies 
was assessed at 5.46 per ecnt. of its 
value, Chicago business property at 9.25 
per cent., while property in the state, 
generally, was assessed at from 25 per 
cent. to 35 per cent. of its value. 

VRS. AUTOCRACY IN EDUCATION. 

While the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion has been carrying on the fight for 
justice in taxation, it has also been 
standing for very definite principles in 
education. 
various cities, and in Chicago particu- 
larly, to concentrate power in the hands 
of the superintendent. Bills were intro- 
duced in the legislatures of 1899 and 
1903 which contained provisions for a 
highly concentrated educational system 
for Chicago. The superintendent was 
te have arbitrary power in appointment 
and removal of teachers; he was to be 
the sole judge of the text-books and 
methods of teaching to be used. The 
School Board was to be reduced in num- 
ber and remain appointive. The Fed- 
eration opposed the bill because it 
foisted a system upon Chicagoans with- 
out their consent; because they believe 
that the teacher should have a secure 
tenure of office after his fitness has been 
demonstrated ; because they believe that 
the teacher should have a voice in the 
school management and in the selection 
of books and methods; because they 
believe in having a Board elected and 
not appointed. In a word, the Chicago 
teachers opposed the bills because they 
believe in democracy and not in au- 
tocracy in education. The Federation 
was successful in its opposition to the 
bills. 

FEDERATED WITH LABOR. 


The attitude taken by the Chicago 


There has been an effort in ~ 
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Teachers’ Federation in the tax ques- 
tions and toward educational organiza- 
tion was largely caused by self-interest. 
But while at first they had an interest 
only in what directly concerned them, 
now they are taking an active part in 
the larger social and economic ques- 
tions. They appreciated that alone they 
were weak and could accomplish little. 
They saw that their interests were iden- 
tified with the movement for bettering 
labor conditions and so in November, 
1902, the Teachers’ Federation became 
a member of the Federation of Labor. 
This move was taken because the teach- 
ers felt that the future of the public 
school and the economic future of the 
workman are interdependent and that 
the well-being of the laborer can. only 
follow upon a democratic school system, 
They believe that labor unionism does 
not stand for class interests but for har- 
mony and for the adjustment of the 
interests of labor and capital, The 
ideals of the teacher and the union 
workman are the same in that the for- 
mer is trying to make his calling a pro- 
fession and the latter to make his work 
a craft. The teachers believe that it is 
to the interest of the laborer to stand 
with them for efficiency in the public 
schools, for if the efficiency is lowered, 
private schools will be established for 
those who can pay for them and the 
gap between classes will widen. Finally, 
the teachers joined the Federation of 
Labor because it was only here that 
they could find active support in their 
movement for reform in taxation and 
democracy in education. 

At the time that the teachers joined 
the Federation of Labor and since, cer- 
tain people have declared that in so 
doing they united themselves with one 
section of the community against an- 
other. The teachers believe, however, 
that the alliance has not warped their 
sense of justice but that it has helped 
them to better appreciate the position 
and problems of the laboring man, 
whose children they teach, 


Miss Harriette T. Treadwell, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, said in her inaugural address on 
March 25th, 1905: 


“By joining the Federation of Labor 

we find ourselves met by a_ body of 
thinking, earnest, forceful men. 
The work the teacher did in the tax 
question made it evident that the bet- 
terment of conditions urged by the Fed- 
eration of Labor at large was being tre- 
mendously helped by the work of the 
teachers of Chicago. Then that great 
force united with this great force in the 
true spirit of democracy.” 


FOR MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


In their fight for just taxation the 
teachers found that there is a funda- 
mental antagonism of interest between 
the city and the Public Utility Corpora- 
tion. They found that, under present 
conditions, one victory means little; the 
fighting must be continuous and the vig- 
iiance of the people must equal that of 
the corporations. Hence they perceived 
the necessity of identifying the conflict- 
ing interests by municipal ownership. 
Accordingly they joined in a movement 
with several other organizations for 
municipal ownership of the street rail- 
ways. 

In 1901, a Public Policy Law was 
passed by the Illinois — legislature 
whereby the voters by petition may re- 
quire not more than three questions to 
be submitted to them at any election. 
This law, however, was made difficult 
of operation in cities by requiring one- 
fourth of the voters to sign the petition, 
In Chicago over one hundred thousand 
names are required. The teachers 
united with the Referendum League in 
securing names to the petitions, and !t 
was mainly by the help of the teachers 
that the requisite number of names was 
obtained. The people have thus been 
enabled to declare themselves for direct 
nomination of candidates; for initiative 
and referendum for state, county and 
city ; for direct election of United 
States Senators; against the issuing of 
franchises to public service corpora- 
tions; for home rule in taxation; for 
direct election of the Chicago School 
Board; for municipal ownership of 
lighting plants, and twice have the peo- 
ple voted in favor of municipal owner- 
ship of street railways. At the present 
time the Teachers’ Federation is actively 
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interested in drafting the provisions of 
a new charter for Chicago and, through 
ite affiliation with the Federation of 
Labor, it is also taking part in an inves- 
tigation of the scandals connected with 
the granting of the franchise of the Illi- 
uois Tunnel Company. 

Every step that the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration has taken from first to last has 
been severely criticized. When the 
teachers started the tax investigation 
the following appeared in a Chicago 
newspaper editorial: 

“No one will challenge the right of 
the teachers to make an investigation 
of the inequalities in our taxing sys- 
tems, but when it comes to selecting 
certain corporations and publicly stig- 
matizing them as ‘tax dodgers,’ the 
teachers are assuming a responsibility 
that takes them far beyond the bounds 
of their legitimate sphere of action 
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. . . and the teachers are not strength- 
ening their cause by leaving their school 
desks to conduct a hysterical agitation 
against corporations.” 

That “hysterical agitation” is no 
longer condemned, but the Tribune of 
February 15th, 1905, states that it is 
“enough in Chicago that a _ teacher 
should teach,” and censured the Federa- 
tion for the part that it is now taking in 
the political life of the city. 


The teacher and the educated citizen 
have been criticized for holding aloof 
from politics, but when they do take a 
part in political life, the criticism is 
just as severe. No one, however, has 
pointed out any evil effects on the teach- 
ers, on the educational system or on 
the government of Chicago, resulting 
from the course taken by the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation. 





Mazzini, the Apostle of Democracy 


By Philip Davis 


Mazzini’s centenary, which should 
have made the past month resound with 
praises for this impassioned People’s 
Apostle, passed very quietly. Schiller’s 
anniversary stirred this country far 
more. 

Whence this discrimination? Did 
Mazzini love his country less than 
Schiller loved his, that the sons of “Sun- 
ny Italy” should have been outdone by 
the sons of the Vaterland in America? 

Mazzini lived and died for Italy. Its 
unity like a brilliant star of hope was 
his sole directive force. 

While yet a boy at college, he was 
given to brooding over its future des- 
tiny and was constantly annoyed by the 
authorities for his. “musings strange,” 
which centered about his beloved land. 
His plans having matured, he straight- 
way cast off his black dress, his mourn- 
ing dress—for to Mazzini the Italy of 
those days was a life-less corpse—, and 
put on his armor. He joined the Car- 


bonari for which he suffered long ar- 
Later he formed his own Mace- 


rest. 


donian phalanx under the banner of 
“Young Italy” with “God and the peo- 
ple” for its ensign. 

A battle was fought—and lost. Maz- 
zini had now to suffer exile—a punish- 
ment worse than death sentence to him, 
whose country was his religion. But 
Mazzini clung to the issue. With the 
aid of his exiled comrades he organ- 
ized young Europe and young Switzer- 
land, suffering exile once more, this 
time from the Swiss Republic. Maz- 
zini shrugged his shoulders and marched 
to London, there to lay a long base line 
of operations which ultimately resulted 
in the downfall of Italian tyranny. 
Rome became the seat of the next war 
and Mazzini the soul of its defence. For 
Rome was the mecca of his Ideal Re- 
public. But that Republic was not giv- 
en to Mazzini to behold. The siege was 
soon over. The French troops entered 
the city and Mazzini left it—an old and 
broken-down man. 

“He has suffered millions more than 
I could tell,” writes Margaret Fuller of 
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him. “In two short months he has 
grown old; all the vital juices seemed 
exhausted ; his eyes were all blood-shot ; 
flesh he had none; his hair was mixed 
with white; his hand painful to the 
touch; but he never flinched; never 
quailed, had protested to the last hour 
against surrender; sweet and calm but 
full of a more fiery purpose than ever.” 

And that purpose ultimately pre- 
vailed. Italy became united. Schiller’s 
life was retold at great length a month 





heart. For the library of living, as op- 
posed to written, works has yet to be 
founded. And, though Mazzini’s writ- 
ten works are so voluminous that they 
have nowhere been exhaustively collect- 
ed, still they were only occasional and 
subsidiary to his great aims. Mazzini’s 
greatest sacrifice was his renunciation 
of a literary career in the interest of 
“political action.” 

“Political action” are his words— 
humble words to express his life-mis- 


JOSEPH MAZZINI 


ago. Comparisons are odious. But can 
it be that Mazzini’s countrymen are 
more exacting than Schiller’s? 

Sadder still is this comparative neg- 
lect shown by our liberty-loving native 
Americans. And why? Did Mazzini 
love America less than Schiller? Did 
he watch less keenly the results of the 
democratic experiment to which our na- 
tion is consecrated? By no means. 

Perhaps the difference in appreciation 
is due to the character of their works. 
Schiller’s are embodied in literature; 
those of Mazzini are imbedded in life. 
The former are popularly studied and 
can, at any rate, be conveniently con- 
sulted. Not so with the latter, unless 
they are permanently treasured in one’s 





sion but laying him open to much mis- 
interpretation. 

“Mazzini has been held up—,” writes 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, “sometimes, ma- 
liciously, often ignorantly, always un- 
justly—as a mere visionary, ill-balanced 
impracticable, reckless in speech and 
action.” 

The forms of those shot in Abassan- 
dria and Chamberry are conjured up to 
indict him and heap the charge of crime 
on his head. “The mothers he had 
caused to weep; the youths he led forth 
on battlefield never to return.” Their 
numbers are counted against him. 

On one occasion, when he himself re- 
called to his memory these victims of 
the noble Idea which animated “Young 
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italy,’ and was so remorse-stricken 
that he sank into a protracted delirium 
approaching insanity, he overheard’ a 
friend, whose room was a few doors 
distant answer a young girl. The latter, 
having some suspicion of Mazzini’s un- 
happy condition was urging the friend 
to break in upon his solitude, but re- 
ceived the reply,——‘‘Leave him alone; he 
is in his element, conspiring, and hap- 
py.” 

“Ah!” Mazzini sighs justly, “how lit- 
tle men guess the state of mind of oth- 
ers, unless they regard it, by the light 
of a deep affection.” 

No one suffered more than Mazzini 
did for the miscarriage of that battle 
and his unhappy subsequent attempts. 
But shall the name of democracy suffer 
irredeemable shame, on account of the 
phantom of ’93? 

Mazzini bled and fought for the peo- 
ple, not alone for Italy. His heart went 
out to the whole of mankind. “One 
God, one humanity, one law, one love 
from all for all” was his motto. He 
glorified in the prophetic verse of the 
treedman: ‘Homo sum; humani nihil 
a me alienum puto.” He strove ever to 
make of humanity one single family. 
His love embraced all the children of 
man. His life was consecrated to Italy 
chiefly not out of a narrow circum- 
scribed patriotism but in harmony with 
his earliest vision of the growing “soli- 
darity of the human family achieved 
through the association, the binding to- 
gether of men by ties of a national love 
and a national life—a united world of 
so many glorious, peaceful republics 
working out the divine law in their pro- 
gressive evolution.” 

And he resorted to arms because he 
then saw no other way of routing the 
evil forces organized to perpetuate the 
“arbitrary divisions and enmities that 
still separated the different tribes of 
humanity.” He met fire with fire. For 





‘him. 
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unlike Schiller, Mazzini was a fighter, 
not a writer. Such was his religion. 
Resistance to tyrants was to him obedi- 
ence to God. 

“Why do we talk of fraternity, while 
we allow any of our brethren to be 
trampled on, degraded, or despised?” 
he asks sternly. 

But “Mazzini was far from cherish- 
ing a sanguinary spirit, even in defense 
of liberty, as was Washington,” writes 
Mr. Garrison. He wielded the “sword 
of the spirit’ more effectively. He 
fought slavery, poverty and suffering in 
more than one way. He fought for the 
tax-smitten Neapolitan peasant,the Gali- 
cian serf, the canut of Lyons, the Glas- 
gow weaver alike. The people’s cause 
was his cause—‘that precious ele- 
ment of our population—the working 
classes!’ The common people of every 
land rightly claim him as their cham- 
pion, As all rulers of his day made 
common cause against him, so the free 
commonwealths of the world should 
unite with each other in praising him. 
The American commonwealth above all 
must seek to understand him. 

But as the “Avanti” declares: “Per 
comprenderlo dobbiamo amarlo.” To 
understand him we must love him. 
And, paradoxical though it may seem, 
to love him we must understand him, 
as Wm. Lloyd Garrison understood 
him, as Margaret Fuller understood 
Studied by their kindly light, 
Mazzini becomes our freedom’s cham- 
pion as muchas Italy’s. As he himself 
put it in a letter to the Anti-Slavery 
Association, quoted by Mr. Garrison: 
“T am yours, because I believe in the 
unity of God; yours, because I believe 
in mankind; yours, because I believe in 
the educabilitvy of the whole human 
race, and in a heavenly law of infinite 
progression for all.” Thus speaks not 
a patriot merely, but a true apostle of 
the people. 


From Mazzini’s Writings 


Mazzini has been characterized by 
John Morley as “the greatest moral 
genius of the century,” and this trib- 
ute, says another recent writer, “rare 
and lofty as it is, was well deserved bv 





the noble soul who made of patriotism 
a-religion, and who showed his deep 
reverence for God by sublime devotion 
to man.” 

The following quotations are made 
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from Mazzini’s essays, “Thoughts on 
Democracy” and “The Duties of Man.” 

“Let your words and your actions be 
for all men, as God is for all men in His 
Law of Love. In whatsoever land you 
live, wheresoever there arises a man to 
combat for the right, the just and the 
true, that man is your brother. Where- 
soever a man is tortured through error, 
injustice or tyranny, that man is your 
brother. Free men or slaves, you are 
all brothers. You are one in origin, 
cne in the divine law that governs you, 
and one in the goal you are destined to 
attain. Your faith must be one, your 
actions one, and one the banner under 
which you combat. Say not, The lan- 
guage we speak is different. Acts, 
tears and martyrdom are a common lan- 
guage to all men, and which all under- 
stand. Say not, Humanity is too vast, 
end we are too weak. God does not 
judge the power but the intention. 
Love humanity. Ask yourselves, as to 
every act you commit within the circle 
of family or country: Jf what I now 
do were done by and for all men, would 
it be beneficial or injurious to human- 
itv? and if your conscience tell you it 
would be injurious, desist; desist, even 
though it seem that an immediate 
advantage to your country or family 
would be the result.” 


“Whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, no one nowadays sees in the ever 
strengthening voice of rising nations, 
ef generations desirous of laying the 
foundations of a better future, of op- 
pressed races claiming their place in the 
sunshine—nothing more than the vain 
imagination of a writer, or the cry of an 
agitator, thrown out haphazard among 
the crowd. No, it is something more 
serious; it is a page of the world’s des- 
tiny, written by the finger of God in the 
heart of these generations whose move- 
ment hurries us along.” 





You cannot, even if you would, sep- 
arate your life from that of humanity, 
you live in it, by it, and for it. Your 
souls—with the exception of certain 





men of extraordinary power—cannot 
rid themselves of the influence of the 
elements amongst which they move; 
even as your bodies, however robust, 
cannot rid themselves of the effects of 
the corrupt air by which they are sur- 
rounded. How many are there among 
you, who, knowing that they thereby 
expose them to persecution, yet strive 
to educate their children to absolute 
truthfulness, in a society where igno- 
rance or prejudice enforces silence or 
concealment of two-thirds of their opin- 
ions? How many of you strive to 
teach them to despise wealth in a soci- 
ety wherein gold is the sole power that 
obtains respect, influence and honor? 
What mother is there among you, who, 
although belonging to that faith which 
adores in Christ the voluntary martyr 
for humanity, yet would not throw her 
arms about her son’s neck and seek to 
win him from all perilous endeavor to 
benefit his brother men? 

“And even should you have strength 
to teach the better lesson, would not 
all Society, with its thousand tongues 
and thousands of evil examples, destroy 
the effect of your words? Can you 
purify and exalt your own souls in an 
atmosphere of moral degradation and 
contagion? QOr—to descend to your 
material condition—think you it can be 
duly ameliorated, unless by the amelio- 
ration of all ?” 


“We are all responsible to and for 
one another. We all live for others; 
the individual for his family, the family 
for its country, the country for human- 
ity. We all seek the Law of our life; 
and with us (as in all that exists) the 
law of the individual is discovered only 
in the law of the species. We are 
all climbing a pyramid, whose base 
embraces the earth, and whose point 
rises toward God; the ascent is slow 
and painful, and we can accomplish it 
only by joining all our hands, by aiding 
ourselves by our united strength, by 
closing up our ranks, like the Mace- 
donian phalanx, when any of us fall 
exhausted by fatigue. Herein, in this 
necessity, lies the legitimacy of democ- 
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racy, of its aspirations after the eman- 
cipation, the elevation, the co-opera- 
tion of all; herein, also, lies the secret 
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of its inevitable power—inevitable as 
the accomplishment of the designs of 
God.” 





Moral Values of Modern Christianity 


By James E. Barbour 


From many quarters, we hear a pro- 
test and a lament that the Christian 
Church is weak in moral values. A 
prominent business man who has con- 
siderable to do with ministers and Y. 
M. C, A. secretaries, tells us of the woe- 
ful lack of high business principles 
among them. They invariably want a 
reduction below that of a living wage 
and a fair rate of interest. It is notori- 
ously true that many of our leading 
Christian men are open corruptionists 
in politics. They do not seem to have 
any civic virtue, They are as limp as 
rags before the boss or in the commit- 
tee room. That the social ethics of our 
Christian society is at a low ebb, all 
but the blind, superficial optimist will 
admit. That the condition is without 
hope, no one but the equally superficial 
pessimist would claim. 

By Modern Christianity is meant the 
modern world as modified and changed 
by the industrial revolution, modern 
science and the new Democracy. The 
change wrought has been revolutionary. 
It has changed our methods of work, 
our ways of living, our habits of thought 
and our hopes for the future. 

In the field of our social economic 
life, the change has been most rapid and 
it is here, perhaps, that we find the low- 
est moral values. The moral conscience 
has not been able to adjust itself to the 
rapid change in social environment. The 
dictates of conscience have been run- 
ning on in the old grooves of our ear- 
lier Christianity and a_ simpler life. 
Whatever be the origin, the develop- 
ment of the moral conscience is slow. 
It has taken thousands of years to en- 
grave but imperfectly the ten command- 
ments in our hearts. It is no great won- 


der then that moral values have failed 
to expand within a century so as to 
cover the larger field of duties thrust 
upon us by our more complex life. 

In the isolated individual life of the 
post-reformation period, men knew 
good from evil. Their eyes were open 
and they could reason fairly well from 
cause to effect. But the personal life 
is not individual and alone to-day. The 
humble private citizen of our social 
Democracy, is greater than a king of 
ancient days so far at least as his moral 
responsibility is concerned. The least 
in God’s kingdom feels that he is of the 
very “warp and woof of the social fa- 
bric.”” One cannot stir without touch- 
ing some other life. One’s birth, his 
education, his daily work, his music, 
his art, his amusements, his religion 
and politics are entwined in a ramified 
wav :n the very vitals of the social body. 
Duty and action that seemed so plain to 
our fathers in the quiet of their country 
life bear a different aspect in the fac- 
tory and market of to-day. The moral 
aimosphere so clear to their minds, be- 
comes hazy and dim in the storm and 
stress of modern commercialism. Hopes 
and ideals, once so plain and practical 
are regulated to the misty, visionary 
centuries of the past, or, to the far dis- 
tant future, as we advance in complex- 
ity, and rights and duties multiply. Men 
who in a simpler life would have pos- 
sessed a clear vision and strong moral 
courage are in darkness now and their 


hearts are faint within them. High 
moral leadership, among distinctly 


Christian people, there is none, and the 
common man is perpetually in a fog 
bank passively inhaling the deadly mias- 
ma of the lowest standard, 
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Many officials, many rich men, many 
ministers are justly criticised to-day, be- 
cause of their want of moral values and 
ethical ideals. But we know that some 
of these men so severely criticised are 
of the highest moral worth. They seem 
to be utterly helpless in our complex 
civilization, entirely ignorant of our new 
and larger life. They would do better, 
if they knew how. “God be merciful 
to me a fool” is their version of the 
Scriptures as they behold the onward 
march of corruption in state and indus- 
try. Honors and duties have been 
thrust upon them unprepared. Their 
lives touch at too many corners. They 
have wanted to rid themselves of re- 
sponsibilities, and moral standards have 
suffered in the family, in the state and 
industry. Too many have thrown away 
what we regard as burdens of duty and 
honor. They refuse to advance or fail 
to appreciate the necessity of an ad- 
vance in ethical standards. Some few, 
who see the necessity, are terrified by the 
load that must fall upon them, if they 
accept the responsibility of new values, 
and they halt, and turn back. Some 
who are trying to do their full duty 
are breaking down in the nervous strain 
put upon them. They bear a heavy 
load because the many are unsocialized 
and refuse to accept their full share of 
responsibility. 


The second great cause of low moral 
values is due to the revolution wrought 
by science in our ways of thinking. Here 
again conscience in spiritual and moral 
affairs has lagged behind among Chris- 
tian men. The ethical mandates run on 
in the same old grooves heedless of the 
change wrought by Charles Darwin 
and his peers. We gaze at the stars 
through our Ptolemaic spy glass. We 
see man and the world with Calvinistic 
eyeglasses or physiocratic microscopes. 
We have been unable as yet to see the 
modern world in right proportion. The 
emphasis of modern life has been com- 
bination, power, and it rests its princi- 
ples on modern science. From this aspect 
of science only, moral values of present 
day Christianity are low. We would not, 
however, place scientific moral values 
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on,a higher plane than Christian 
morals. Much of the efforts of science 


has no moral value. Only in the con- 
flict of the century betwixt religion and 
science, religion has been more often 
concerned with the accidents of its his- 
tory than its ethical essentials. It has 
for example been zealous in the defense 
of the integrity of the Bible, the au- 
thenticity of reputed books and authors, 
its theological dogmas of inspiration, 
creation and the fall. It has been more 
concerned over historical evidences of 
minor events than it has of the moral 
truths they have taught. 


Where Christian religion should 
have been strong in its battles with 
science, it has been weak, and, as a 
consequence, it has had to give away 
all along the line. Modern Christian- 
itv has obscured its ideals of personal- 
ity, the divine worth of every individual 
and social responsibility in God’s 
kingdom on earth. It has emphasized 
only accidents and non-essentials. It 
has indeed compromised and accom- 
modated its moral values to the shifting 
pseudo-science of the day without seek- 
ing, or desiring to change or modify its 
accidents of tradition upon well found- 
ed scientific evidence. This has made 
matters worse. Modern Christianity has 
become hardened and conventionalized, 
incapable of adaptation and very dull. 
This is manifest in religious papers, 
Sunday school leaflets and in the pulpit. 
The whole moral tone of the church 
must be raised that we may discern be- 
twixt the accidents and essentials. And 
so in dealing with science as applied to 
the force of the world, the whole moral 
spirit must be quickened. 


Christianity must vindicate its mas- 
tership. Christianity to-day has to do 
with the workers of the world, captains 
of industry, aggregations of capital 
and labor. It has a work of course 
with the incompetent and defective, 
but it must reach the strong man of 
affairs if it would help the weak. The 
strong man is at work. We must 
judge him from his own standpoint, 
from his own ideals, and not by Chris- 
tian, or conventional standards. Work 
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and not charity is the modern industrial 
world’s moral power. And the criticism 
of many rich men by Christian people is 
often wide of the mark. It is petty and 
trivial. It dwells on details of accidents 
as to whether the rich man gives very 
much alms to feed and clothe the poor, 
to build churches, colleges, libraries, 
hospitals and homes. Criticism rarely 
rises to the main question of justice, 
truth and righteousness. Here in the 
realm of work Christian moral values 
rarely rise to the level of the heathen 
gospel of work. The growth of great 
combinations of capital and labor that 
seem so alarming to many individualis- 
tic Christians, is due largely to higher 
moral appreciation. Capital as well as 
the laborer must unite or die. They 
have but one option in living. That 
combination often results in a monopoly 
that is tyrannical and oppressive is an- 
other thing. Monopolies of every kind 
are bad, while combination is always an 
economic gain, and their moral values 
at their worst, are better than the irre- 
sponsible tenth man, 


The strong man among wage workers 
is found in organization. The unions 
are not perfect. They do not pretend 
to be Christian. They claim to have 
been forced to unite to save themselves 
from the unscrupulous greed and tyran- 
ny of the irresponsible capitalist and the 
more irresponsible and short sighted 
fellow workman. They have added some 
new commandments to the decalogue. 
They do not always live up to them any 
more than they or we live up to the 
old. But they too have a right to ask 
that criticism and judgment should be 
from their own standards, their own 
ideals and direction. The organized 
workman has accepted the scientific 
point of view and he has a right to de- 
mand judgment from the standpoint of 
an evolutionist rather than that of an 
isolated idealist. He cannot wait until 
the kingdom of heaven comes in all its 
glory before he forms his union as many 
good Christian people would like to have 
him. He believes that it is needed now, 
made up as it is of poor, sinful men. 
He can not be put off with promises of 
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reward in heaven; he wants a living 
wage now in this world. He can no 
longer be deluded by the pious cant of 
conventional society, nominally Chris- 
tian, about the thrift of long hours, a 
scanty living and cheap tenements, when 
all sound economic science tells him that 
these things mean industrial slavery, ex- 
treme poverty and an early death. 


The union man wants still shorter 
hours, a living wage and the abolition 
of child labor and he will use every 
means at his command to bring about 
these ends, believing that it will be a 
moral as well as an economic gain to 
society. He is endeavoring to estab- 
lish himself in a more stable position 
in society. He is emerging as a per- 
sonality and in part recovering from the 
condition of things in which the indus- 
trial revolution placed him. He is no 
longer in the market to sell his labor 
at any price. Indeed, in theory he is 
not in the market at all. For the new 
commandment “Thou shalt not take 
thy neighbor’s job” has certain moral 
power. Organized labor is becoming 
an efficient power whatever we may 
think of its moral standards. Like the 
captains of industry, organized labor has 
created new wealth by developing new 
wants and increased efficiency to work. 


The unions are inspired with hope 
and courage. They have helped to im- 
prove the condition of organized labor. 
They believe that unionism is working 
out social salvation. They may have to 
learn more thoroughly the moral value 
of its cause. The opponent of organ- 
ized labor may be a traitor, a social pi- 
rate, and a pariah, yet in some cases in 
recent conflicts he has shown himself a 
hero; and at all times he as a man and 
organization itself is retarded when an 
indignity is heaped upon him. The 
Unionists’ motto “an injury to one is 
the concern of all,” is the highest point 
in ethical development, and their whole 
code seems superior to conventional 
Christianitv, One feels the moral up- 
lifting as he comes from Christian so- 
cietv and enters that of organized labor. 
It is usually weariness to listen to a 
conventional Christian talk, while it is 
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spiritual refreshment to hear a well bal- 
anced disciple of organized labor. 

But aside from the obscuring of mor- 
al values by the too sudden advance in 
social complexity, apart from the moral 
confusion of Christian minds by com- 
parison with the advanced standards of 
science, there is another potent cause of 
low moral values. This lack of moral 
vigor has been ascribed to “arrested de- 
velopment,” and it is in part. It is said 
to come from “paralysis of the will” and 
this in part seems true. It is a blind 
and sometimes wilful disregard of the 
rising social consciousness of our com- 
mon humanity. 

Protestant Christianity seems to be 
especially wanting in this matter. Mask- 
ing in the garments of Democracy, it 
has sought too many opportunities to 
slander and ridicule the moral efforts of 
the people. Pretending to be the voice 
of our common humanity, it has stead- 
fastly refused to hear any but the so- 
called respectable class. Professing to 
be the moral conscience of the world, it 
has remained stationary and individual 
in its ethics. “And merely to attain in- 
dividual morality in an age demanding 
social morality, to pride one’s self on the 
results of personal effort when the times 
demand social adjustment is utterly to 
fail,” as Jane Addams says, “to appre- 
hend the situation.” “Stationary indi- 
vidual ethics,” she tells us, “‘is p ssible 
without Democracy, but growth into the 
perfection of social ethics is not.” 

Protestants have thus come to think 
themselves as exceptiions and as differ- 
ent from the common man. They have 
set themselves apart from human- 
itv. Like the Puritan, they think their 
own goodness is something outside 
themselves and humanity. And the great 
world has gone on in its development 
of its conscience and conscientiousness 
leaving Protestantism far behind. We 
cannot regard any of the Protestant 
bodies as exceptions, although the more 
ultra individualistic Protestant church- 
es seem to be more tenaciously conserv- 
ative in their prescribed ethical values. 
Here and there we hear a protest. Some 
few Christian men may be fairly classed 


as leaders of the great forward move- 
ment, the most potent the world ever 
saw—the rising power of the common 
man, They are not contented until they 
have united the “idealism of the gospel 
with the realism of life.” But the real 
Protestant who is the enthusiast and 
supporter of his denomination is undem- 
ocratic in his action, if not in his sym- 
pathies. The evangelical and high 
church Anglican are cases of arrested 
development. They have not come up 
to the mark in the ethical development 
of social Democracy. They have not 
advanced beyond the pace set by their 
leaders a half century ago. Their mor- 
als are conventional, individual and an- 
tomatic. They are so intensely in love 
with their system, their plan of salva- 
tion, their ritual and their doctrine that 
they cannot see any growth of the mora! 
consciousness from wihout. Their mor- 
al as well as their theological truth was 
made for them long ago and it has be- 
come crystalized now, hard and _ un- 
changeable. The bitter cry of the sub- 
merged tenth, the moral prodding of the 
new Democracy has liberated some no- 
bie exceptions who call themselves evan- 
celical Protestants, or high Church 
Catholics, but the old paternal or aut 
cratic ideal of their party or sect is stil! 
the same and their morals are station- 
ary. 


The liberal or progressive Protestant 
and the broad church Anglican may 
fairly be charged with paralysis of the 
will. They have fallen so completely 
under the dominion of science that they 
have become slaves to the — scientific 
method. As Prof. James tells us, “Sci- 
ence has organized this nervous fear, 
“lest we be deceived,” into a regular 
technique—her so-called method of vin- 
dication: and she has fallen so deeply 
in love with the method that one mav 
even say, she has ceased to care for the 
truth by itself at all. It is only truth 
as technically verified that interests 
her.” The advanced liberal Protestant 
is ina similar plight. He may be ranked 
with the Brahmins of science and in a 
class by himself. He has set up the ac- 
cidents of life, education and culture as 
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sometimes to be reverenced, his own ex- 
perience and moral standards as some- 
thing quite apart from the rank and file 
of men. 


And of all kinds of claims to aristoc- 
racy, the aristocracy of education and 
culture is the most nonsensical and the 
most reprehensible. The Aristocrat of 
wealth can be tolerated for he or his 
family has done something and he does 
not know any better than to be exalted 
in the pride of power. The aristocrat 
of blood or of caste may be silly and 
foolish, but he is not wilfully depraved. 
He does not knowingly sin against the 
light. But the so-called aristocracy 
of education or culture is without ex- 
cuse. He knowingly crucifies the Christ 
without and within, and, so far as the 
liberal Christian has fallen under the 
evil spell of pride, he presents a sorry 
spectacle of a halting gait and a faint 
heart. He refuses to advance in moral 
values of the social consciousness with- 
out absolute proof and verification and 
that, as external evidence in human be- 
ings, is impossible. He may have high 
ideals. But, as Bishop Brent says of 
modern prophets, “It is not that the 
ideals are too high, but that they are 
sketched with a faltering hand: their 
appeal to self-sacrifice is too timid and 
imprecise, the challenge to courage is 
too low voiced with the result that the 
tide of inspiration is low.” Many of 
our leading men of advanced Christian 
thought may be ranked fairly with these 
Brahmins of science. They have studied 
the Bible thoroughly and scientifically. 
Thev know the A B C and D writers 
of the Pentateuch. They have the his- 
tory of religion and theology all sys- 
tematized and recorded in their minds. 
They are open to the truth that can be 
verified in their own wav, but they are 
very doubtful and halting in their esti- 
mate of moral values and of their faith 
in men. 


The liberal! Christian too, like the 
ultra orthodox, has become insufferably 
intolerant. He cannot permit anything 
to pass as truth that is not verified in 
his orthodox way. But unlike the ultra 
conservative, the modern liberal by his 
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doubt and hesitancy has fostered a 
spirit of skepticism that makes belief 
impossible, Nothing that springs from 
the popular will is true for either 
party, for it is not orthodox, or it is not 
verified in. the orthodox way. It is not 
in the tradition of the fathers, or it was 
not found out by science. Thus the 
old orthodoxy and the scientific liberal 
can agree in discrediting Democracy 
and Democratic moral values. The 
one, because of its arrested develop- 
ment, is so far removed in its ideals 
that its positive teaching falls on du!l 
ears. It fails to touch life with the 
hand of power. The other, because it 
holds its ideals with a faint heart and 
proclaims them with a faltering voice, 
has become paralyzed in will power and 
can do nothing. It has become a slave 
to method, and bv its method, finds it 
impossible to verify the truth that the 
social teaching us. 
Their party cannot stoop to know the 
truth by walking and suffering with the 
common lot of man, 


consciousness is 


The great common man, therefore, 
cares nothing for these things of reli- 
gion. He feels that they are entirely 
outside his life. He is content to work 
on his own line of moral discernment. 
He feels that the clergy and the church 
are a hindrance rather than a help to a 
moral advance. He is even ready to 
fight for his ideals to. the great surprise 
and alarm of the conventional Chris- 
tian. 

The undemocratic Christian, the 
equally undemocratic scientist continue 
to belabor him—the common man—in 
the same old way. Ministers and Chris- 
tians of good society use the most vile 
epithets and language in referring to 
striking workmen. Granted that they 


are in the wrong in using intimidation 


and violence, who is to be their judge? 
They have some undoubted social vir- 
tues as well as personal ones. They are 
fighting for what they believe to be a 
high ethical standard. Is it not possi- 


ble that their moral values are really 
higher and better than that of the con- 
ventional 
them ? 


standard that denounces 
Is not the Christian in using 











such vile, intemperate language, indis- 
criminately against any mass of human 
beings violating good morals? Many 
Christian men have sinned grievously 
in social righteousness; they have left 
undone almost every social duty, civic 
and industrial, that is laid upon them: 
they have violated almost every so- 
cial right of society and yet these 
same men pride themselves on their 
superior moral qualities. A little child 
could lead them in social virtues. The 
blindest fool is wiser in discernment of 
moral values. Between these and the 
common man filled with Democratic 
consciousness of divine worth of all, 
there is a great gulf. The Christian 
minister and gentleman has a long way 
to travel, afoot and alone across dustv 
plains and over barren hills and moun- 
tains before he is able to cross that gulf 
that to-day divides the moral conscious- 
ness of the world. Protestantism has 
failed to fill the gulf because of its un- 
democratic satisfaction with the stand- 
ards of individual culture. It is not upin 
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moral values even to the average man. 
It has not leaders brave enough to lead 
where direction is necessary, nor wise 
enough to follow where a moral ad- 
vance is certain. 

Can we look to Protestantism again 
to assume its leadership in moral val- 
ues? The signs are hopeful in many 
quarters. Narrow and bigoted  sec- 
tarianism seems to be dying out for 
want of leadership. The most socially 
inclined and righteous men no longer 
want to be labeled by their denomina- 
tional name or party creed. A real 
Catholicity, another name for Democ- 
racy, seems to be forming which will 
not be satisfied with the low moral val- 
ues of partisans. The line of our hori- 
zon in social righteousness will, we be- 
lieve, be soon advanced. The code of 
ethical righteousness will be taught and 
he that offends in the least of social 
duties will be held accountable. The 
last word in the field of industry, sci- 
ence and democracy will be that of the 
gospel and of mastery. 


The House of Prayer 


(Read at the Civic Dedication of Abraham Lincoln Center) 


Deeds are the prayers of those. 

Those strong, brave souls that face the world, 
That face the dark, and unafraid 

Would seek thy face, oh God. 


They pray with trowel, loom, with ship, with 


They pray in furrowed field, in candled mine, 
They pray in hospital, in court, in mart 
Whose honest work is service to all men. 


Men cannot curse Thee, they but curse them- 


That violate the laws of brotherhood. 
Thy measure is full measure to each life, 
No grace for shirk, no tolerance for greed. 


Make this a House of Prayer, 

Let thought and deed go bravely forth. 
To help, to hearten all thy folk; 

Make this Thy house, oh God. 


—Anonymous. 








Employes’ Welfare in England 


Conditions of Four Thousand Employes in the Cadbury 
Cocoa Works 


By Edward S. Thackray 


EDITOR’S NOTE: As an expression of the democratic spirit in industry the rela- 
tions between employer and employes at the cocoa works of the Cadbury Brothers are 
noteworthy. While there is not much definite power vested in the body of employes so 
far as actual direction of the shop work is concerned, there is on the other hand a very 
distinct and pleasing lack of the autocratic or paternalistic spirit that vitiates so much of 
what would otherwise be most commendable welfare work in this country. So far as the 
community or village affairs are concerned the inhabitants, nearly all of whom are 
employed in the works, have the widest range of popular authority. But quite the most 
inspiring thing about the whole enterprise—for it is far beyond the experimental stage— 
is the incarnation of the democratic spirit in all the members of the Cadbury family. They 
mingle most cordially and simply with the operatives on all the occasions of assembly, and 
most thoroughly and unaffectively enjoy extending their hospitality :as hosts, frequently 
inviting their co-workers in industry to spend a day or afternoon in their beautiful grounds 
which they in reality regard as a trust for the benefit of all. On Saturday after- 
noons a general invitation is extended to the working people of the city of Birming- 
ham to come out to Bourneville for a walk or ramble through the charming country or 
to join in the games and pastimes of the recreation field. The Cadbury family are mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends and have long been interested in the Adult School move- 
ment in England, in connection with which Mr. George Cadbury has for over forty years 
led a Bible school Sunday mornings in Birmingham. We are glad to be able to furnish 
the readers of THE Commons with the following interesting detailed description of the 
conditions at the Cadbury works, and, for permission to republish the article with illustra- 
tions, desire to express our very appreciative thanks to the National Civic Federation 








Review, in which it originally appeared. 


Bournville is about five miles from 
Birmingham and lies in one of the beau- 
tiful Worcester valleys, through which 
runs the pretty river Bourn, in a dis- 
trict largely wooded and pastoral. Close 
by the station the factory of the Cad- 
bury Brothers, Limited, cocoa and choc- 
olate manufacturers, was erected some 
twenty-six years ago, and was one of 
the first factories in England to move 
irom the city out into the country, 
where now about four thousand em- 
ployes enjoy the beautiful surroundings, 

WORKING CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYES. 

The entrance by the lodges to the 
office and factory buildings is through 
a rock garden, having a pathway arched 
by bowers covered with flowering 
creepers. Close to the entrance are the 
cycle houses, where the employes can 
leave their machines and have them 
thoroughly overhauled and ready for 
use when leaving at mid-day or even- 
ing. Between the blocks of buildings 
the grounds are laid out in gardens, 


planted, in the winter months, with 
evergreens, and in the summer, with 
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flowering plants. The walls of the 
buildings themselves are covered with 
creepers. 

The work hours are based on the 
eight-hour day. The women usually 
arrive at 9 and leave from 5 to 5:30, 
having a break of an hour for luncheon 
and recreative purposes at 12:30. On 
Saturdays the factory closes at noon the 
year round. 

The work rooms are so arranged that 
the temperature is kept even, ventilators 
being freely used. During the cold 
months, heat is obtained from the hot 
steam-pipe system, over which the fresh 
air from outside is thrown. All the 
rooms are exceedingly lofty, and the 
numerous windows and skylights fur- 
nish a means of drawing off excessive 
heat. 

In the card box department special 
appliances have been installed for draw- 
ing off the fumes which rise from the 
heating of glue, so that the rooms where 
this process is going on are absolutely 
free from any suspicion of odor which 
would in any way affect the health. 


























ENTRANCE TO THE OFFICE AND FACTORY BUILDINGS 
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The employes wear white uniforms. 
The first one is supplied free by the 
company to each employe. The second 
is paid for, half by the company and 
half by the emplove ; but after that, each 
employe pays for the uniform, but buys 
the material through the company at 25 
per cent. less than cost. 

Every facility is provided for the 
employes to sit at their work, if they 
choose. In each room throughout the 
tactory,drinking fountains are installed, 
also telephones, suggestion boxes and 


other incidentals to make the work 
pleasant. Plants are profusely distrib- 
uted throughout the interior of the 


works, adding considerable to the home- 
like aspect of the work rooms. 
A complete ambulance system is in 
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are well equipped with beds, couches 
and easy chairs. 

The dining room for girls, which is 
cistinct from that for men, accommo- 
dates some two thousand, food being 
provided daily, at cost prices. A cup of 
coffee, tea, cocoa or a glass of milk mav 
be had for a hal’penny; a large basin of 
soup with bread for a penny; a plate of 
meat, vegetables and pastry for a four- 
pence. ‘Fresh fruit is brought in daily 
from the fruit growing district around 
the factory,and is often consumed in the 
dining rooms within two or three hours 
after it has been gathered. An expert 
is employed to select only the best and 
brightest fruit for the dining rooms. [n 
the general laboratory of the establish- 
ment all food supplies are subjected to 
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LUNCH ROOM FOR TWO THOUSAND GIRLS. 


vogue. There are in each room ambu- 
lance boxes which are in charge of sev- 
eral accredited persons. Three nurses, 
a doctor and a dentist, whose services 
are free to employes, hold office hours 
caily for those who may be poorly, and 
they also attend to any individual cases 
of minor disorder on the premises, 
Separate retiring rooms for the men 
and the women are provided, and these 


analytical tests for purity. The entire 
time of some thirty employes is occu- 
pied in connection with the kitchen and 
restaurants. 

There is also a large heating chamber 
provided, into which the employes may 
put the lunch which they have brought 
from home. The doors of the chamber 
are then pulled and within an hour the 
lunches are hot. 
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The forewomen have their own sep- 
arate dining room, fitted up with easy 
chairs and couches and supplied with all 
the current magazines and newspapers, 
so that they may have their rest where 
they can secure the needful quiet for 
the better carrying out of their duties. 

RECREATION. 

All of the emploves have a fortnight 
holiday in the summer, and the manage- 
ment arranges with the railroads to run 
cheap trains to the seaside places all 
along the coast. The works are closed 
for a week at Christmas time and five 
Cays at Easter, which is a few days 
longer than is customarily given iu 
England by other large firms. 

The recreation grounds for the 
emploves are very extensive and are 
divided into distinct sectiens, one for 
the women and the other for the men. 
The grounds for the women are laid 
out in tennis courts, net ball grounds, 
croquet grounds, and also large sections 
ior swings and other games. The trees 
are many and of noble proportions; 
among them inviting seats have been 
airanged fer those who prefer to take 
their rest quietly and read or chat to- 
eether. 

Bournville Hall, the old family man- 
sion which belonged to the estate, is 
utilized as the women’s club house, and 
associated with this club are many soci- 
eties for the general welfare of the girls. 

\ girls’ bath house is now being com- 
pleted, containing swimming and other 
baths for the exclusive use of the female 
employes. Before the erection and 
completion of this building, architects 
were sent to the various countries on 
the continent to procure the best plans 
for the efficient installation of these 
baths. There is a large swimming poci 
in the center, and in the gallery around 
are private baths of every description. 

A gymnasium is provided for the 
girls. This affords accommodations for 


the classes, which all the girls not over 
sixteen vears of age are obliged to 
attend twice a week, to receive instruc- 
tion in various exercises for physical 
development. 

On the other side of the lane from 
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the girls’ recreation grounds are the 
recreation grounds for the men. The 
cricket field is sufficiently large to run 
four full counter-matches at one time. 
In connection with this cricket field are 
open air swimming baths, fishing pools, 
bowling greens and tennis grounds, so 
that all tastes are satisfied. A gymna- 
sium pavilion is also provided for the 
men, which is filled with all the appli- 
ances associated with athletics. There 
are also two large football fields. 

Associated with the outdoor sports 
are walking clubs, whose members take 
rambling tours, looking up old cathe- 
drals and other buildings of historic 
interest, and enjoying the beautiful 
scenery along the road. There are also 
harriers, or groups of men in light silk 
suits, who start out and run for some 
twenty miles over fields, fences, walls 
and brooks, with no particular goal in 
view. This is a favorite sport in the 
winter months. 

During the summer months the brass 
band gives performances in the recrea- 
tion grounds and in the parks, and in 
the winter the orchestral and choral 
societies give various concerts in the 
large dining hall of the works. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The intellectual side is not over- 
looked. A large library in the room 
adjoining the girls’ dining room is at 
the disposal of all. Connected with this 
department are classes in plain sewing, 
fancy work; also lectures in cooking, 
ambulance work and other subjects 
which will be helpful to them in con- 
nection with their home life. No fees 
charged for these lectures and 
classes. 


are 


There is a large youths’ club house, 
which is used by any of the employed 
men who are not over nineteen years of 
age. In connection with this, there are 
a library and lecture rooms. Bagatelle 
boards, chess and whist rooms are pro- 
vided, 

Another building is utilized for a club 
house for the clerks, where there are 
billiards and other games, with reading 
rooms and a lending library. 
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EMPLOYES’ HOMES. 


Adjoining the works is the beautiful 
village, which is the result of Mr. 
George Cadbury’s loving and philan- 
thropic heart and head. When a youth, 
associated with Sunday school work in 
Birmingham, and especially with neigh- 
borhood work, as he visited the poor liv- 
ing in wretched, so-called homes, he 
made a vow that should wealth ever be 
vouchsafed to him, he would devote a 
large portion to improving that state of 
affairs. This desire has been fulfilled, 
and Bournville is now an object lesson 
to the world, showing that beautiful 
homes can be secured by even a man of 
low wages at small cost. 

Many of the homes built on the 
estate rent at from four to six shillings 
per week. These houses contain two or 
three bed-rooms, sitting room, small 
kitchen, bath and washing conveniences, 
and all have a kitchen-garden attached. 
Some of the larger houses, renting at 
from seven to eight shillings per week, 
are most artistically arranged. The 
effect on the dwellers generally has been 
tc bring about a desire to make their 
homes beautiful; and thus is spread 
abroad an influence for keeping the hus- 
band, wife and family to their own 
hearth, rather than, as is the case else- 
where, allowing wretched surroundings 
to drive them to frequent saloons or 
other places which tend to blunt all that 
is highest and best. In many cases, in- 
dividual persons, after seeing the bright 
interiors of some of the houses, have 
not rested until they themselves have 
arranged their rooms along. similar 
lines; and in this way the general tone 
of house decoration has been elevated. 
From this has sprung a desire that their 
children shall be neatly clothed and they 
themselves dressed with care and clean- 
liness. 

By the trust deed the garden must be 
at least three times as large as the area 
covered by the house, so that enough 
vegetables may be grown to supply a 


iamily of six. At the end of each gar- 
den a fruit orchard is planted, contain- 
ing apple, pear and plum trees, currant 
bushes and other small fruits. 

Playgrounds are provided for the 
children and the gardener overlooks the 
children to see that they come to no 
harm. These grounds are away from 
the main roads. 

The roads of the village are all laid 
out with the object of taking advantage 
of triangular and other small sections of 
land for parks. Along the roads trees 
are planted and each road is named fer 
a tree, such as Elm or Sycamore. 


VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 


There is now building on the estate a 
system of the most perfectly equipped 
schools in the country, which is costing 
Mr. Cadbury over twenty thousand 
pounds. These will be for the benefit of 
those living on the estate as well as for 
others living in the neighborhood. 


CARE OF THE SUPERANNUATED. 


The late Mr. Richard Cadbury, whose 
interest in the welfare of the commu- 
nity was great, caused to be erected a 
number of almshouses, fitted up with 
every comfort. These almshouses are 
occupied by those who have been asso- 
ciated with the works, if any such need 
the help; also by others who may be 
nominated, and whose character is 
thoroughly satisfactory. The alms- 
houses surround a quadrangle of beau- 
tiful lawns and gardens, so that their 
environment is wholesome ‘and cheer- 
ful. Each house contains a bedroom, 
sitting room and small kitchen. By the 
side of each bed is a bell pull communi- 
cating with the next house, so that in 
case of sickness, assistance can be easily 
called. The furniture is of solid oak, 
and every thought has been given to 
make conveniences such that the occu- 
pants have every comfort. The alms- 
houses accommodate about one hun- 
dred. 














To the people of Los Angeles in 
Southern California, the name “Bethle- 
hem” stands for a variety of things. 
It stands in the first place for the Beth- 
lehem Institutional Church, of which 
Dana W. Bartlett is pastor. Around 
the church are clustered a number of 
helpful social agencies, There are, for 
instance, The Bethlehem: Men’s Hotel— 
where comfortable rooms are furnished 
at low rates; The Bethlehem Coffee 
Club—where meals are served at cost; 
The Bethlehem Baths—where a plunge 
or tub bath is given for the nominal sum 
of five cents; The Bethlehem Free 
Employment Bureau; The Bethlehem 
Free Dispensary, and a number of other 
social ministries to which the cognomen 
of Bethlehem is affixed. 

All institutional work that is worth 
anything grows out of local conditions, 
and is adapted to local necessities. To 
this rule the work of the Bethlehem 
Institutional Church is no exception. 
Bethlehem is situated in the Eighth 
Ward of Los Angeles—the most densely 
populated portion of the citv. It is sur- 
rounded by humble homes; and the per- 
manent population, although poor, is for 
the most part self-respecting and law- 
abiding. Unfortunately, however, it 
has been the policy of the authorities to 
force the disreputable places of the city 
into this ward. Until recently sixty- 
two saloons—or one third of the entire 
number in the city, were located in this 
cistrict of 12,000 souls. And worse 
than that, the houses of ill-fame were 
massed together, under a form of white 
slavery which could only have been 
made possible by the protection of a 
corrupt political administration, The 
fight for social purity and civic right- 
eousness has been a hard one. It is 
not over yet. But much has been 
gained. The efforts of the heroic Beth- 
lehem band have been reinforced from 
without, with the result that the num- 
ber of saloons has been lessened, and 
the iniquitous system under which the 
social evil had so long flourished has 
been broken up. The Bethlehem work- 
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ers are, however, indulging in no delu- 
sive hopes as to the future. They know 
too well that in order to secure better 
conditions of living, and loftier social 
ideals, they have to wage a ceaseless 
warfare against the allied forces of 
human selfishness and political corrup- 
tion. 


To a casual visitor perhaps the most 
outstanding department of the Bethle- 
hem Mission would be its Men’s Hotel, 
which is modeled after the “Mills 
Hotels” of New York City, but which 
has features which are peculiarly its 
own. The need for this department is 
at once apparent when it is considered 
that into Southern California there is 
constantly drifting a number of men 
from all parts of the country, who from 
\arious causes soon fall into the ranks 
of the unemployed. Some of these are 
semi-invalids who are seeking a warmer 
climate ; others form part of the flotsam 
and jetsam of the Eastern cities. It is 
estimated that there were in Los Ange- 
les, last winter, 7,000 stranded men. 
Many of this class fall into evil habits. 
When they have reached the last ditch 
the pastors or benevolent people to 
whom they apply for help send them to 
3ethlehem. There they are taken ‘n 
and cared for—but upon certain rigidly 
enforced conditions. They must cut 
connection with the past, and they must 
go to work; for Bethlehem Hotel shel- 
ters no loafers. In its seventy rooms, 
which are always occupied, there is 
accommodation for 100 men. The 
rooms are clean and airy, and every- 
thing about the whole establishment has 
a cheerful and homelike appearance. 
Reading rooms and amusement rooms 
are provided. There are music classes, 
concerts and lectures, and entertain- 
ments of a high order are frequently 
given by the social clubs and church 
societies of the city. 

In addition to what has been men- 
tioned there is the regular church work, 
including Sunday school, Band of Hope 
and other agencies for the children. 
There is also a Deaconess movement 
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which carries on house-to-house visita- 
tion, and a Good Samaritan Department 
which co-operates with the Associated 
Charities in furnishing clothing to the 
poor. Another agency which meets 
with a large measure of public favor is 
that of Night Schools. These schools 
are three in number and are for the 
Spanish, the Russians and the Japanese. 
The Spanish, including the Mexicans, 
are the original foreign-speaking popu- 
lation. The Russians and the Japanese 
are new-comers. The former are from 
Southern Russia, and have come to this 
country to avoid conscription, being 
non-resistants from principle. They 
are a clean and wholesome class of im- 
migrants—tall, blonde, fresh looking, 
lovers of home and deeply pious. They 
come over in families. The Japanese, 
on the other hand, come over as indi- 
viduals. They are all young men. 
Their mental alertness, and the facility 
with which they acquire a knowledge of 
the American language and ways, are 
surprising. They are a force to be reck- 
oned with in the development of Cali- 
fornia. If these young Japanese in the 
Bethlehem school are fair specimens of 
their race they will have nothing to fear 
if the law of the survival of the fittest 
be allowed to have fair play. One thing 
worth noting in this connection is that 
the Russians and the Japanese at Beth- 
ichem do not display a single particle of 
race hatred. The attitude which the; 
maintain towards one another is that of 
good-humored rivalry. 

The briefest description of the work 
of the Bethlehem Mission would be in- 
complete without some reference to the 
spirit of sunny optimism in which it is 
carried on. With a wisdom which is 
rare, the workers are agreed that it is 
a psychological blunder to have men 
who are trying to free themselves from 
some evil habit think or speak of their 
past. They say to those who are strug- 
gling upward, “Bury the past in the 
crave of oblivion, and reach forth to the 
things that are before.” Every Friday 
evening a fellowship meeting is hel:l, 
composed of those who are banded 
together to encourage and help one 
another in their efforts to rise to higher 
things. They have a way of speaking 
of the spirit of practical brotherhood as 
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tlie Bethlehem spirit. They speak also 
of brotherly sympathy and interest as 
the Bethlehem rope— which when 
thrown around a social outcast holds 
him fast and draws him within the circle 
of redeeming influence. If any one 
wants to see an illustration of brother- 
hood realized let him drop into that fel- 
lowship meeting. 

Behind every efficient work of social 
service there is a group of enthusiastic 
workers, and at the center of the group 
there is generally a creative directing 
personality. At the center of the Beth- 
iehem group is Dana W. Bartlett. 
Trained in Iowa College, Yale Univer- 
sity and Chicago Theological Seminary, 
he has come to this work fully equipped. 
‘or nine years he has lived among the 
people of this needy district, in which 
there are only two churches and two 
missions. He has set before the people 
the ideal of a truly Christian home. He 
has, without stint, given himself for 
their welfare. The work is constantly 
enlarging like all growing things, and 
calls for an ever increasing expenditure 
of money and effort. If men of wealth 
cnly knew what an opportunity for 
spiritual investment a work like th’‘s 
affords, they would hasten to lift from 
the shoulders of those who are conduct- 
ing it the heavy burdens of responsi- 
bility under which they are so often left 
to stagger while performing vicarious 
service for the entire community. 

The value of this work as a success- 


ful experiment in practical sociology is 


happily coming to be better appreciated. 


A class of students from Pomona Col- 
lege spent a week there this winter, 
studying, under the direction of Mr. 
Bartlett, the industrial and social prob- 
lems of the neighborhood. It is ex- 
pected that this will become a perma- 
nent feature of the work of the Mis- 
sion, 

Thinking of this Mission as a whoie 
the name Bethlehem seems to be well 
chosen. In Bethlehem of Judea Christ 
was born; in Bethlehem of Los Angeles 
the Christ-spirit is born in the hearts of 
many who go out to live clean, useful 
and unselfish lives, and become helpers 
in many ways in the work of individual 
and social reform. 











Notes and Articles of Social and 


Industrial Interest. 


Failure of the Attack on the 
American Federation 


of Labor. 


The few socialists who have become 
sc disgruntled at the refusal of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
declare for socialism that they would 
rather divide the army of labor and 
even disrupt the splendid organization 
headed by Mr. Gompers, continue to 
meet with failure. The last abortive 
scheme, the “Industrial Convention,” 
called late in June in Chicago to con- 
sider the advisability of an “interna- 
tional industrial union,’ has faded 
away through internal dissensions and 
the pricking of the bubble that was 
found to indicate only paper organiza- 
tions in back of many of the “dele- 
gates.” Although Eugene V. Debs and 
A. M. Simons of the Socialist party 
were prominent among the “callers” of 
the convention, the latter soon became 
dominated by such men as Daniel De- 
Leon of the small Socialist Labor Party 
(opposed to the Socialist party led by 
Debs) and T. J. Hagerty, who is re- 
ported to be hostile to political action 
by the workers whom he believes can 
only win their way through the medium 
of strikes. 

This development caused the main 
bedy of socialist onlookers to lose faith, 
and the Chicago Socialist, which at first 
had high hopes for the organization, 
soon confessed that “our observations 
of the proceedings of the convention 
during the past seven days has led us 
to the conclusion that the prospects for 
industrial unionism as the outcome of 
the convention now being held in Chi- 
cago are anything but promising. 

The whole scheme was opposed from 
the beginning by the Social Democratic 
Herald of Milwaukee, which maintains 
stoutly that the fight of the socialists to 
dominate the mass of American labor 
must be made within the American 


Federation of Labor, not by a rival 
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organization. The Social Democratic 
Ferald has this to say about the mat- 
ers 

“The Convention represented no new force 
against the A. F. of L., simply two practi- 
cally moribund organizations, the American 
Labor Union and the Socialist Trade and 
Labor Alliance (DeLeon’s aggregation), the 
latter claiming a membership of 1,400, which 
is a dishonest claim, and the former 1,675 
members, and the Western Federation of 
Miners, which represents a membership of 
27,000. There were a few other straggling 
unions, mainly from the west—but, all told, 
no new revolt against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was indicated. . It is well 
that the new move has flattened out so com- 
pletely. It means that the American labor 
movement is not to be rent in twain by fac- 
tional strife, and that this same strife will 
not burst into our now large national Social- 
ist organization to take its nerve away from 
the main fight, the fight on capitalism.” 

This attitude on the part of the Wis- 
consin socialists, which is shared by the 
more reasoning socialists elsewhere, in- 
dicates no contentment with the policy 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
but in fact bears out their insistence 
that the working class must gain solid- 
arity, which they believe can best be 
accomplished through perseverance in 
their efforts to swing the Federation 
into line for socialism. 


The Attitude of Educated 
Men Toward Socialism. 


A controversy of unusual interest has 
raged over the recent call issued by a 
number of prominent observers and 
students of social conditions that an In- 
tercollegiate Socialist Society be formed. 
This original document in the war of 
words that has ensued was signed bv 
such well-known names as those of J. G. 
Phelps Stokes, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
Oscar Lovell Triggs, Clarence S. Dar- 
row, B. O. Flower, William English 
Walling, Leonard D. Abbott, Jack Lon- 
don and Upton Sinclair. Its complete 
text is as follows: 


In the opinion of the undersigned the re- 
cent remarkable increase in the Socialist vote 
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in America should serve as an indication to 
the educated men and women in the country 
that Socialism is a thing concerning which 
it is no longer wise to be indifferent. 

The undersigned, regarding its aims and 
fundamental principles with sympathy, and 
believing that in them will ultimately be found 
the remedy for many far reaching economic 
evils, propose organizing an association to 
be known as the Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety for the purpose of promoting an intel- 
ligent interest in Socialism among college 
men, graduate and undergraduate, through 
the formation of study clubs in the colleges 
and universities and the encouraging of all 
legitimate endeavors to awaken an interest 
in Socialism among the educated men and 
women of the country. 

Almost immediately there appeared 
in the National Civic Federation Re- 
view an article from the pen of its edi- 
tor, Mr. Ralph M. Easley, excoriating 
in bitter terms this “effort to distort 
the social vision and inflame the mis- 
guided ardor of youth against existing 
institutions.” Mr. Easley contrasted 
the fact that the “faddists” and “alarm- 
ists” who are promoting this Intercol- 
legiate Socialist Society are none of 
them actual workingmen, with the well- 
known hostile attitude of the officials 
of the American Federation of Labor 
toward Socialism. He quoted from 
numerous socialist newspapers and ad- 
dresses the most extreme expression of 
revolutionary aims, characterized the 
literature describing the worst condi- 
tions of our present day industrialism 
as “sociological exaggeration” and dealt 
unmercifully with the recent book of 
Robert Hunter on “Poverty.” The 
latter he declared to be full of “morbid 
rhetoric’ and “hvsterical assertions,” 
while he dubbed the author an “imag- 
inative sociologist.” Continuing his 
caustic criticism of socialism and its 
methods, Mr. Easley accuses its advo- 
cates of using deceptive tricks and mis- 
leading if not utterly false statements. 
Among other things he mentions their 
claim of 600,000 votes in the last presi- 
dential election when the accurate count 
only evidenced 400,000, their heralding 
of Mr. Hunter’s book as one of the 
great works of the day, and their ef- 
forts to make it appear that books like 
Mr. Hunter’s and speeches like that of 
Vice-President Weeks of the New York 


Life Insurance Company (which was fa- 
vorable to socialism) are “tributes from 
enemies instead of pleas of partisan 
advocates,” “suppressing the fact that 
this self same Wall street capitalist, 
strange as it may seem, has been a so- 
cialist for twenty vears.” Of the form- 
er, Mr, Easley says, 

“The Socialists acclaim this book as written 
by one who has come down from the ‘upper 
walks of life’ into the slums and made a 
series of shocking but scientifically accurate 
discoveries. They never betray their know]- 
edge that this author belongs to their own 
school, but always convey to the reader the 
inference that he is an unprejudiced observer. 
They have even published “A Review by Johy. 
Spargo,” which would lead the reader to as- 
sume that the book had won the approval 
of a severe critic; whereas, the criticism was 
merely that of one Socialist patting another 
on the back.” 

Replying to the attack of Mr. Easley, 
Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes took occasion 
to state his position in a manner at once 
dignified and pleasantly free from vin- 
dictiveness. He denied that he was a 
full fledged socialist, notwithstanding 
that he urged college students to join 
in the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. 
He said he merely wished to arouse 
more interest in the study of socialism, 
and in explanation of his own position 
added: 

“In so far as I believe private ownership 
of industries desirable wherever it conduces 
to the welfare of the individual without tres- 
pass on the welfare of others, I am not a 
socialist. On the other hand, I believe that 
many socialistic principles are in accord with 
justice and right, and that far from having 
failed to reach the working classes, as the 
Civic Federation Review claims, I know so- 
cialism to be a vast power among the work- 
ing people. 

“I believe that public ownership of the 
postal service is a public advantage, and that 
ownership of telegraph and railroad service 
would be similarly desirable. 

“What the public needs more than public 
ownership is public spirit. Public owner- 
ship in a community devoid of public spirit 
would be of questionable value.” 

An examination of the fulminations 
of Mr. Easley shows a number of curi- 
ous inconsistencies. He accuses the 
objects of his wrath with using “hys- 
terical assertions” and “tropical rhetor- 
ic,” yet his own words will seem to the 
calm minded reader to merit almost 
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the same adjective “hysterical.” He 
charges socialistic agitators with delib- 
erately putting true enough statements 
in such a way as to mislead the reader 
into inferring something entirely erro- 
neous; yet he himself appears to be 
guilty of the same offense when he 
quotes specimens of socialistic advocacy 
oi revolution and leaves his reader to 
infer that in each and every case a revo- 
lution of physical violence is meant. 
The student who knows ever so little 
of contemporary socialistic literature is 
aware of the fact that the revolution 
sought is through the peaceful means 
of education and the ballot. <A 
man of Mr. Easley’s intelligence knows 
that. He affects much exasperation 
over the inaccurate if not absolutely 
false statements of socialists and “im- 
aginary sociologists.” Yet he himself 
is guilty of a most glaring offense of 
this very kind when he quotes Mr. 
Hunter as saying that “70,000 children 
in New York City go breakfastless 
every morning to the public schools.” 
in this instance Mr. Easley shows that 
he either has not taken the time to read 
Mr. Hunter’s book with care or that 
lie is willing to swallow whole the sen- 
sational misquotation made by yellow 
journalism. Moreover, he shows him- 
self to be oblivious of the widely pub- 
lished repudiation Mr. Hunter gives 
this designedly erroneous misquotation. 
What Mr. Hunter did say in his book 
was that 70,000 children in New York 
City go to school each morning in an 
underfed condition, meaning that they 
were either inadequately or improperly 
nourished. And on this statement even 
so conservative a journal as Charities 
makes the comment that if anything it 
is an underestimate. 


In fact, while we may grant that the 
literature and public utterances of the 
socialists abound in misstatement, exag- 
geration, and vituperative language; 
while we may agree that some of the 
“faddists” whom Mr. Easley treats with 
such contempt give a more or less im- 
pressionistic view of the lot of the 
poor under our industrial conditions; 
and even if we should happen to share 
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Mr. Easley’s antipathy to the philoso- 
phy of socialism, although it is true that 
we are all socialistic in greater or lesser 
degree; we can scarcely avoid coming 
to the conclusion that the editor of the 
National Civic Federation Review has 
indulged in precisely the same sort of 
tactics he so vigorously assails, exhibited 
a similar carelessness in regard to the 
use of “misleading” and “inaccurate” 
statements, and shown hmself capable 
of quite as virulent vituperation as that 
he denounces for its pernicious inciting 
of class conscious spite. Certainly if 
the opponents of socialism desire to 
combat its philosophy and hold its more 
vehement modes of expression up to 
scorn they must give their attention to 
calm minded and judicial argument and 
reason. And to exhibit timidity over 
the possible effects that may result from 
study of socialism on the part of col- 
lege students and graduates is to prac- 
tically confess that there may be some 
truth and righteousness in the conten- 
tions and proposals of the collectivists. 


Another State in Line 


Michigan has now gone on record 
with a law against bribery in the af- 
fairs of private business, thus following 
in the train of New York and Massa- 
chusetts which over a year ago enacted 
laws against bribing labor leaders (in 
New York) and any other person act- 
ing in a fiduciary capacity (Massachu- 
setts). Readers of THE Commons will 
remember that when this legislation 
was pending in New York state, Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome contributed an 
article to our columns, hailing the new 
statute as a brand new principle in brib- 
ery legislation in that it applied to 
ethers than public officials and servants. 
As announced in THE Commons, New 
York this year extended its statute to 
cover the same breadth as that of Mas- 
sachusetts. Despite the crying need for 
such. legislation in Illinois,. evidenced 
most vividly in the disclosures attendant 
upon the recent Chicago teamsters’ 
strike, the Illinois legislature at its last 
session refused to pass a bill that would 
have placed the state in line with her 
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more progressive sisters, The text of the 
Michigan law is as follows: 


The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

Whoever corruptly gives, offers or prom- 
ises to an agent, employee or servant any 
gift or gratuity whatever, with intent to in- 
fluence his action in relation to his princi- 
pal’s, employer's or master’s business; or an 
agent, employee or servant, who corruptiy 
requests Or accepts a gift or gratuity or a 
promise to make a gift or to do an act bene- 
ficial to himself, under an agreement or with 
an understanding that he shall act in any 
particular manner in relation to his princi- 
pal’s, employer's or master’s business; or an 
agent, employee or servant, who, being au- 
thorized to procure materials, supplies or 
other articles either by purchase or contract 
for his principal, employer or master, or to 
employ service or labor for his principal, em- 
ployer or_master, receives directly or indi- 
rectly, for himself or for another, a com- 
mission, discount or bonus from the person 
who makes such sale or contract, or furnishes 
such materials, supplies or other articles, or 
from a person who renders such service ur 
labor; and any person who gives or offers 
such an agent, employee or servant such com- 
mission, discount or bonus, shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in 
the State prison for a period of not more than 
one year, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment in the discretion of the court. 


Dalrymple on Municipal 
Ownership 


The following, clipped from the 
Municipal Journal and Engineer, for 
July, explains itself. In addition it 
shows the attitude that one of our most 
progressive periodicals devoted to the 
technical side of public improvements 
and municipal progress is maintaining, 
with courage and much telling force of 
argument, on the question of Municipal 
Ownership. It is cause for not a little 
gratification on the part of the public 
that a technical journal of this charac- 
ter, is not only willing but glad to de- 
vote space and influence to the growing 
movement of the people to manage their 
utilities for their own welfare instead of 
allowing the socalled public service cor- 
perations to retain their profitable grasp 
cn the pocketbook of every citizen. 

The newspapers of the country, egged on 
by the public service corporations, are claim- 
ing more comfort from the recent assertion 


of Mr. James Dalrymple, of Glasgow, who 
was sent to Chicago to advise Mayor Dunne 
about the installation of municipal railways 
in that city, than the situation will warrant. 
Most of the newspaper editors have given the 
impression that because of the opinion of Mr. 
Dalrymple, everything in the way of munici- 
pal ownership and operation in this country, 
has not only been a failure, but for all titne 
to come will be a failure, if attempted 

To any well-informed citizen of the United 
States, this cannot but appear absurd, for the 
simple reason that there are hundreds of 
municipal plants in the United States, in- 
cluding water, electric light and gas, which are 
managed as economically as are the munic- 
ipal tramways in Glasgow. To express any 
other view is a simple evidence of either one 
of two things: First, ignorance; or, second, 
that it is an opinion -paid for or instigated 
by the owners of private corporations. 

The foregoing is simply based upon the 
general press reports that appeared through- 
out the country upon Mr. Dalrymple’s de- 
parture from Chicago, when, as a matter of 
fact, words were put into Mr. Dalrymple’s 
mouth that he never uttered. 

lo a representative of The Municipal 
Journal, he made this general denial of these 
false reports, circulated by private corpora- 
tions and others opposed to municipal owner- 
ship and operation: “I desire to deny that 
I ever said that the political machines of 
American cities were strong enough, with 
their control of the policemen and firemen, 
and that they would be simply impregnable 
if the street railways were taken over. 
have no criticisms of America or of American 
politics. 

“I came to America at the request of May- 
or Dunne of Chicago. He asked me to give 
him as clear an impression of the situation 
in Glasgow as I possibly could. He wished 
to know how the workers were appointed, 
how they were discharged, and how the lines 
were operated. I told him everything I knew, 
and nut the facts before him as clearly as 
possible. 

“Touching the question of politics, this 
much I will say, that they are at all times a 
peril in city ownership. The two must be 
kept separate, or no successful results can be 
achieved. I do not know the politics of two 
members of the Glasgow Board of Alder- 
men. They are constantly sending to me, 
of course, men to be employed in the tram- 
way service and with the hope of obtaining 
places for them, but political backing does 
not secure preference in the selection of em- 
ployees. As a matter of fact, I have gener- 
ally noticed that the applicant who hs polit- 
ical backing is usually least capable.” 

Just as The Municipal Journal believed, 
when the press reports first appeared to tne 
effect that Mr. Dalrymple had asserted that 
public ownership and operation could never 
succeed in American cities because of the ex- 
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pense of political machines, he has emphat- 
ically denied making any such assertion. In 
the general conversation about the whole sub- 
ject, it was evident that political machinery 
had much less control of public service cor- 
porations in Glasgow than in any American 
city, but even granting so much, Mr. Dal- 
rymple expressed the conviction that taking 
all things into consideration, the American 
people would receive far greater benefits, if 
their street railways and other public service 
corporations were owned and operated by 
municipalities. For example, he was firm in 
his belief that the transportation companies 
of New York City had a fat thing; that tu 
charge a five-cent fare, considering the 
crowded condition of the cars during many 
hours of the day, was little short of highway 
robbery. He expressed astonishment at the 
apparent forbearance and humility on the 
part of all classes of citizens in the great 
cities of America, which permitted these cor- 
porations to accumulate millions at the ex- 
pense of the people. 

The readers of The Municipal Journal 
will be glad to have the false impressions, 
created by a subsidized press throughout the 
country, corrected. Mr. Dalrymple does not 
believe that the corporation should rule in 
the public service field, but on the contrary 
emphatically expressed strongest belief in the 
ownership and operation of public service 
corporations by municipalities. 


The Y. M. C. A. as Viewed 
by Friendly Criticism. 


The recent conference of employed 
officers of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Niagara Falls was unique 
in that its main object was to listen 
to the frank criticism of men without 
the organization. Among others who 
contributed to this symposium were 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clarke 
University, President Henry C. King 
of Oberlin, Mr, Starr Cadwallader of 
Detroit, and Mr. Ernest Hamlin Ab- 
bott of the New York Outlook. Each 
one took pains to express high appre- 
ciation of the work of the Association 
and faith in its future service, none 
more so than Mr. Abbott whose criti- 
cisms were perhaps the most severe. 
The following are some portions of his 
address : 

Most Association secretaries are intellectu- 
ally ill-equipped for their work. Few secre- 
taries in any adequate sense are either stu- 
dents or thinkers. In a very limited sense 
many secretaries are students. They are 
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largely observers of modern methods in use 
among Associations. They are imitators 
rather than students. Outside the limits of 
certain professional methods they know little 
and care less about the religious progress 
of the world. They are ignorant of the so- 
cial feeling of the times, the growing sense 
of social morality as they are also of reli- 
gious movements. 

In this disregard of the intellectual life lies 
one reason for the failure of the Associations 
to win the co-operation of college-bred men. 
Artisans, I think, are much keener intellectu- 
ally than clerks. Pit them against one an- 
other in discussion, for instance, on socialism 
and see. The temperament of the Associa- 
tions is still that of the commercial classes 
of society. 

Closely connected with intellectual life is 
religious idealism. An ideal is the product 
not of the emotions or the instinct, but of 
the intellect. A definite ideal is rarely to be 
found among secretaries. Just what are you 
trying to do with the Association in your 
city? How does the function of the Associa- 
tion differ from that of our church? What 
relation does it bear to labor organizations, 
to the schools, to the employers of labor? 
What part has it in the settlement of th 
great social questions that are the over- 
shadowing moral questions of the time? 

Several secretaries have asked me how ! 
would develop in an Association the spirit of 
service. I know of no way to begin better 
than by stopping the conspicuous and almost 
sole appeal to the spirit of getting. 

They would make all bedrooms alike; they 
would eliminate clubs; they would bring men 
together by the apparently simple method of 
casting down barriers that keep them apart. 
Democracy, however, is not made that way. 
The result is that only one class—the com- 
mercial class—use the social privileges of that 
Association, and consequently the Associa- 
tion ky becoming a “middle class club,” as 

I heard a coliege professor describe it, makes 
of itself just another force for isolating the 
classes in the community. As a matter of 
fact, there is only one way by which democ- 
racy grows, and that is by mutual service. 
Altruism is the very breath of democracy. 
You can get a grocer and a banker and a 
clerk and an artisan to come together for the 
discussion of means for bettering the city 
when you never could get them together on 
the gymnasium floor. I do know of one 
two boys’ departments in which the boys’ 
work director is cultivating this democratic 
spirit by uniting all sorts of boys for some 
moral or religious service. 


or 


There are three prime defects to which I 
think all shortcomings which I have mention- 
ed can be referred: 

Intellectual : 

2. Ethical: Timidity or indifference in the 
presence of great social problems. 


Unequipped minds. 
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3. Institutional: Complacent isolation. .No 
defect, I think, is universal. No Associa- 
tion which is not marked by some one of the 
defects I have mentioned. 


The Immigration Problem. 


The past few weeks have brought 
forth several notable contributions to 
the discussion of our national immigra- 
tion problems. A conference was held 
late in June by the New York City Civic 
Federation at which the following top- 
ics concerning immigration were up for 
consideration: What is the net annual 
gain in the population of the United 
States from this source, and what is its 
character? Is there any practicable and 
desirable plan for distributing the immi- 
grants throughout the country? What 
percentage of the arrivals is undesira- 
ble, and what, if anything, can be done 
to reduce this? What proportion of 
the 64 per cent that arrive at Ellis Is- 
land remains in this city? What indus- 
tries does this affect, and how? 


Mr. Nathan Bijur, president of the New 
York State Conference of Charities, con- 
tended that the increases in our population 
from this source were in no Sense a menace, 
that they were not drawn from the worst 
classes of their native lands, that they did 
not settle exclusively in the congested parts 
of our great cities, and declared that head- 
money restriction was a very artificial and 
unsatisfactory method of controlling the in- 
flux as it would not prevent foreign com- 
munities from paying, say $25, to get a pau- 
per off their hands, while it might prevent 
many honest and worthy people from adding 
their good qualities to the general stock. 
Replying to him, Mr. A. W. Sullivan, editor of 
the Weekly Bulletin of the Clothing Trades, 
took the extreme position in favor of exclu- 
sion. He described the influence of large in- 
vasions of foreigners in keeping down the 
American standard of living among working- 
men, for which the unions are making such 
a worthy struggle, mentioning specifically the 
mining and clothing industries, and laid 
much of the blame for the poorer classes of 
immigration to the system by which the 
steamship companies encourage it. 

Other speakers were Mr. Joseph Senner, 
former Commissioner of Immigration; Mr. 
Emil L. Boas, General Manager of the Ham- 
burg-American line; Hon. Robert Watchorn, 
Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island; 
Mr. M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial 
Agent of the Southern Railway, and Mr. 
James P. Archibald, Secretary of the New 
York Civic Federation. A _ resolution was 


-adopted calling upon the National Civic Fed- 
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eration to provide a committee to. investigate 
the subject. It is since understood that this 
will be done and that the committee to be 
appointed will be of a “character commensu- 
rate to the importance of the subject.” 

“How Shall We Select Our Immi- 
grants ?’’is the title ofa concise and com- 
prehensive article discussing the present 
aspect of the problem. The author, Mr. 
Robert DeC. Ward, in summing up, 
S2vs: 

“We need intelligent distribution from our 
congested districts of physically fit aliens 
over the country districts where these aliens 
are wanted and where they will be given 
work which they are physically and mentally 
qualified to perform. We need a public back- 
ing for our immigration officials in enforc- 
ing the laws we now have. We need new 
legislation to sift the immigrants whom we 
receive. We need a higher head-tax; a re- 
striction of the privilege of “assisting” immi- 
grants to come here; a physical test. And 
we need that limit to the present unwieldy 
numbers of immigrants which would be best 
furnished by an illiteracy test.” 


“The State.” 


We have heard from Lincoln Stef- 
fens that the trail of the “system” in 
corrupting politics leads straight up to 
the capital of the state and from there 
to the national source of legislation. 
And anyone with two eyes and a rea- 
sonably keen scent for the odoriferous 
knows well the truth of this observa- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the 
movement for a public press devoted to 
popular rights and cleaner politics—a 
movement that is fast gaining powerful 
momentum in numerous centers—is hot 
upon the trail, Recognizing the urgent 
need in its community for a newspaper 
that is absolutely free and untram- 
meled, and courageous enough to voice 
the popular will with utter fearlessness, 
“The State,’ a new weekly paper de- 
voted to “a better and greater Rhode 
Island,” has sprung vigorously into 
that state’s political arena. 

Its first number contains a practical 
article from the pen of Lincoln Stef- 
fens, repeating in all their bluntness 
the plain truths he recently uttered 
about political conditions in Rhode 
Island, and devoting much attention to 
pointers on “What Can Rhode Island- 
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ers Do?” The editorial salutatory pro- 
claims the aims of the new enterprise 
and declares in part that: 


“For years Rhode Island has needed a pub- 
lic newspaper which would strive to tell the 
truth, would not suppress facts, would give 
honest men and honorable causes a fair hear- 
ing, would cherish breadth of view and 
breadth of sympathy, and would even ven- 
ture to have ideals. 

“The prime object of The State will be to 
secure to the people of Rhode Island, in state 
and local affairs, the great right of self-gov- 
ernment in its fullest measure, and along 
with that right the material and moral bless- 
ings which flow from it. 

“This involves as its foundations a just 
and equal representation of the people in the 
General Assembly, which at present is the 
most unrepresentative body in America. 

“Tt involves the principle of public owner- 
ship of public utilities, not only that they 
may be administered for the good of the 
people instead of for private gain, but be- 
cause, in the form of private monopolies, they 
have become an imperium in tmperio, rival- 
ing the state in power and seeking to dom- 
inate it. 

“The State will also devote much atten- 
tion to the natural resources of Rhode Island, 
her agriculture, her forests and her fisheries; 
will treat the great question of labor and 
capital with such illumination and such sym- 
pathy as it may possess; and will not neg- 
lect the fields of industry, education, art, phi- 
lanthropy, public health and outdoor life.” 


In connection with “Civic News” of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, which has 
been frequently mentioned in the col- 
umns of THE Commons, a similar 
scheme for a state paper is under con- 
sideration, In its issue for July 1, 
Civic News urges the great need of a 
weekly that will concentrate the influ- 
ence of such organizations as 


Club of Grand Rapids, and any other 
bodies devoted to the cause not only of 
local reform and progress but actively 
interested in the general movement 
throughout the commonwealth for rep- 
resentatives of the people. who will 
really represent their constituents and 
the best interests of the state; for hon- 
esty, intelligence and public spirit in 
public affairs; and for a declaration 
and assertion of freedom from the 
grafters and corporation interests that 
are more or less in control. 

A suggestion for an even more exten- 
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sive combination of forces in behalf of 
the people’s cause is to be found in a 
letter addressed by the editor of The 
State to the editor of Civic News ask- 
ing why it would not be feasible even- 
tually to form a “syndicate of state 
papers, with able writers on topics of 
general interest like Direct Legislation, 
Public Ownership, Forestry, Improved 
Agriculture, Labor, etc.” 


Factory Co-Partnership 


A narrative account and description 
of M. Godin’s co-operative factory and 
community at Guise, France, has re- 
cently appeared in England in the shape 
of an interesting and well-illustrated 
little book by Mr. Aneurin Williams, 
whose interest in co-partnership has 
been enthusiastic and long maintained. 
The editor of the “Life and Labor” 
page of the London Daily News gives 
the following brief summary: 


M. Godin was an exceedingly clever man 
who built up a fine business by manufac- 
turing stoves and other kinds of hardware. 
His enterprise and inventive faculties 
brought him abundant wealth, which he 
might have spent upon yachts, racing, and 
all the other avocations of the millionaire. 
But early in life he had formed a great 
desire to realize in practice some of the So- 
cialist ideals of which he had read in books. 
By his efforts that uninviting word co-part- 
nership was invested with rich human 
meaning. 

I do not suggest that all of his notions 
were new. We in this country have our 
building schemes, systems of profit-sharing, 
Co-operative Societies, elementary schools, 
and benevolent funds. M. Godin’s triumph 
lay in his co-ordination of all these ideas 
into one coherent whole. At Guise you have 
the Friendly Society, the Co-operative So- 
ciety, the sliding scale, the garden city, and 
the free school all working together in the 
service of young and old. 

And now let us see how the machine de- 
veloped. About the year 1856 there was the 
factory, privately owned by M. Godin, em- 
ploying its servants like any other factory, 
and undertaking no responsibility for the 
lives of its workpeople and their families. 
Towards the end of the seventies steps be- 
gan to be taken to enable the employees to 
buy up their own business. The staff numb- 
ers between 1,500 and 1,700 persons. The 
price-list contains about 2,000 articles, and 
the products are sold for about £180,000 in 
an average year. Of this turnover £80,000 
is paid in wages. 

M. Godin did not make a present of his 
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business to his workpeople. He entered 
with them into a definite bargain. In 1880 
the value of the concern was fixed at 
£184,000, all of which belonged to M. Godin, 
who received 5 per cent. interest. After 
paying wages and all other charges, including 
this dividend, there remained over each year 
a certain margin of “profit,’ and this, in one 
form or another, was handed over to labor. 
Thus capital could never get more than 5 
per cent. on £184,000, whatever the company 
earned. 

In twenty years the divisible margin 
amounted to just £271,000, and this was 
enough to buy out M. Godin, as well as to 
give handsome bonuses all round. One can- 
not enter into details, but the plan was 
roughly as follows: Each year’s profits were 
apportioned, not in money, but in shares, car- 
rying 5 per cent. interest. Thus at a given 
date a workman earning £70 a year had—to 
select an instance—acquired £48 share capital, 
which was increasing at the rate of £6 a 
year. Qn this he receives a dividend in ad- 
dition to his wage. 

Here we come to the most ingenious part 
of the whole arrangement. After Godin 
had been paid out, the oldest certificates, all 
belonging to working men, are repaid in cash 
and replaced by new certificates, allotted to 
those entitled, from time to time. Thus, 

“Each generation of workers are in turn 
owners of the establishment in proportion to 
the profits which they have been able to rea- 
lize by their work. The ownership of the 
workshop thus remains quite naturally, and 
in an almost automatic way, in the hands of 
those employed there.” 

To give a case, a house steward left the 
Society in 1882, with a shareholding of £40. 
He regularly received dividends until his 
turn for repayment came round. This was 
in 1896, when £23 was refunded to him in 
cash; next year a further £12 followed, and 
the rest reached him at a subsequent date. 

So much for the factory. The above ex- 
periment in co-partnership was, as a matter 
of fact, subsequent to the establishment of 
the “United Dwellings,’ or familistere. It 
must be confessed that here we do not have 
the cottage in its own garden. M. Godin has 
given us a veritable paradise of tenements, 
but tenements they are, nevertheless. 

Everything is enjoyed in common, whereas 
in the Peabody Dwellings each tenant has 
share in cleansing the landings 
and staircases, at Guise all such duties are 
automatically performed by specially ap- 
peinted employees. There are, moreover, 
co-operative shops, and a co-operative thea- 
tre. Co-operative music enlivens the com- 
munistic gardens and parks, and, shades of 
Plato! there is a co-operative nursery for 
babies, open from 6 in the morning till 7 at 
night. 

Then, again, the schools, with their 400 
children, are conceived upon a plan involv- 
ing just double the average expenditure per 
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child for France as a whole. The pupils are 
carefully taught the principles of the fam- 
ilistere as part of their ordinary curriculum. 
The cost of education is furnished out of 
the profits of the company, and there is no 
stint. 

One need only add that the whole estab- 
lishment is managed as an industrial re- 
public, and that there is a branch establish- 
ment at Schaerbeck, in Belgium. When we 
consider the vast number of private business- 
es which have been turned into limited liab- 
ility companies, and thus sold to the public 
for cash, the question does arise whether it 
would not be possible for vendors to sell to 
their own workpeople on terms like those 
arranged by M. Godin. The process takes 
time, and does not admit of dishonest pros- 
pectuses. But it gives to the capitalist all 
that he can equitably claim. 


Museum of Social Ethics 


Announcement has been made of a gift of 
$100,000 for a Museum of Social Ethics at 
Harvard University. The donor’s name is 
withheld. The museum will bring together 
for the study of students, especially those in 
the Social. Ethics Department, all sorts of 
material touching upon special efforts that 
have been and are being made throughout 
the world to. better the living conditions of 
mankind. There will be records, models, 
charts, diagrams, maps, books and other con- 
crete illustrations. 

The value of such an institution can hardly 
be estimated. It will be of immense influ- 
ence, for one thing, in aiding the observer to 
grasp the scope and trend of development of 
the social impulse in humanity. It will very 
likely be effective also in forestalling move- 
ments founded upon philosophic fallacies, in 
that it will show in a concentrated way the 
reasons for the failure of many such projects 
in the past.—Co-operation. 


Philanthropy and 4 Per Cent 


At the recent annual meeting in New York 
of the City and Suburban Homes Company 
the report of the president, Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould, showed that this company has now 
approximately $3,500,000 invested. The com- 
pany owns three large groups of model ten- 
ement buildings for white people, and one 
smaller model tenement for colored people in 
Manhattan, accommodating in all 1,238 fam- 
ilies, and a suburban estate called “Home- 
wood” in the Thirtieth Ward, Borough of 
Brooklyn, thirty-five minutes from New 
York City Hall. Homewood comprises 
ahout thirty-two upon which 112 
houses and two stores, with apartments, have 
been erected. In all, approximately, six 
thousand people are already housed by the 
company. 

The present dividend represents the sixth 
consecutive annual payment at the rate of 
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four per cent. The operations of the com- 
pany have been so successful that it is ex- 
pected when five million dollars have been 
iiivested and the present conditions are main- 
tained, the rate of dividend can be raised to 
four and a half per cent. 

At the end of the fiscal year the propor- 
tion of vacancies was less than one per cent. 
An answer to the question, “Are model tene- 
ments appreciated or not by the wage-earn- 
ing population?” is suggested by the com- 
pany'’s experience the past fiscal year, when 
out of an annual collection of about $205,000 
in rentals, the losses from bad debts were 
only $357.75. 
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In January, 1903, the company first offered 
its services as manager of tenement proper- 
ties owned by outside parties. The results 
have warranted the continuance of this 
branch of its business. One large property 
which when taken over for management was 
earning little more than the interest on the 
mortgage, was made to pay during the first 
year the company managed it about three and 
one-half per cent. upon the equity, and last 
year nearly six per cent. The company 
would like to do more of this kind of busi- 
ness. It has a large force especially trained 
for the work, which it can further enlarge 
it circumstances should require.—Charities. 





Bureau of Civic Co-operation 


The combination and consolidation 
current in the world of business prompts 
some easily adaptable suggestions for 
correlation and co-operation in the pop- 
ular study of social and civic questions. 

The aim is to get the largest number 
of people possible reading and talking 
along related lines and under such di- 
rection as may lead to an increase in 
actual effort towards solving the prob- 
lems considered. The background of 
this suggestion is the women’s club 
movement with its federations, conven- 
tions, committees, organs and increas- 
ing unity of interest and effort. 

Notwithstanding unintelligent and 
pessimistic utterances emitted at inter- 
vals from Philadelphia and Princeton, 
the American women’s club movement 
represents the most sympathetic and best 
organized effort for securing fair-mind- 
ed discussion of current social problems, 
Through the leadership of Mrs. Sarah 
S. Platt Decker, President of the Gen- 
eral Federation of ‘\Women’s Clubs, the 
following group topics will receive par- 
ticular attention the coming year: 

Civics, Education, Household Eco- 
nomics and Pure Food, Civil Service 
Reform, Industrial and Child Labor, 
Legislation, Forestry, Art, Library Ex- 
tension, : 

The more or less detailed acceptance 
of the above outline by several hun- 
cred clubs will result in club papers, 
public discussions, lectures, special in- 
vestigations, newspaper items, maga- 


zine articles and considerable individual 


study and observation throughout the 
country. The suggestion now made is 
that various groups of men and of 
young people be enlisted in the consid- 
eration of these same topics or such 
adaptations as may appeal to the differ- 
ent organizations. The cumulative pos- 
sibilities of the plan are readily appar- 
ent. 

Men’s church clubs will find these 
topics of general current interest, af- 
fording timely subjects which will link 
the work of the club directly with the 
social movements of today. 

Civic Improvement Leagues by fol- 
lowing these topics may secure more in- 
terested and intelligent officers and 
members because of the broader appre- 
ciation of the movement and its relation 
to the good of the community. 

Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ations may use these topics as a reading 
course for literary societies, programs 
and in a series of talks or lectures. 

High School and Private School Lit- 
erary Societies may follow these topics 
and thus make their programs bear more 
fully upon problems their members will 
soon be called upon to help in solving. 

Church Young People’s Societies may 
use these topics in their monthly busi- 
ness meetings as the basis of the citizen- 
ship work so frequently urged upon 
these organizations and usually found 
so difficult to carry out, 

The English work of schools may in 
many cases be shaped to follow the 
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above topics and thus bring the class 
work into close relations with current 
popular agitation. 

Business Men’s Associations may pre- 
sent these topics in a series of addresses. 

Editors may help by a series of 
monthly editorials and brief articles up- 
on the topics outlined. 

Public spirited individuals may read 
and study about the topics from month 
to month and take up some of the spe- 
cial investigations suggested. 

Each of the programs that follow in- 
ciudes a topic for a paper or address, 
a book review, and some subject of lo- 
cal importance which may be discussed 
aiter an investigation (by a committee 
of one or several persons) which may 
be quite general or very thorough, as 
circumstances permit. The supplemen- 
tary topics treat of special phases of the 
general subject for the month. 

The purpose is to supply suggestive. 
timely topics having a local bearing and 
adaptable to the policies of various so- 
cieties interested in a practicable cor- 
relation of their programs and _ their 
work with the great social and educa 
tional movements of the times. 

October. Civics: Foundations of 
Civic Improvement; The Study of a 
Town; Organization for Neighborhood 
Improvement Work; A Civic Policy or 
Program for One Town. 

November. Education: The School 
and the School House as a Social and 
Civic Center: Neighborhood Associa- 
tion vs. Parents’ Club; Training in Citi- 
zenship; Need of Supervised Public 
Playgrounds and Vacation Schools; 
Real Significance of the So-called 
“Fads.” 

December. Household Economics and 
Pure Food: Pure Food Standards ; Lo- 
cal Opportunities for Employed Wom- 
en for Instruction in Household Eco- 
nomics; Household Research; More 
Christmas Joy vs. Fewer Christmas 
Gifts. 

January. Civil Service Reform: 
Meaning and Necessity for Civil Ser- 
vice Reform: Civil Service Reform in 
this City and State; Results Already 


Secured by Civil Service Reform; Re- 
ciprocal Responsibilities of the Private 
Citizen and the Public Official. 

February. Legislation: Brief Study 
cf Legislative Machinery; Legislation 
kecommended by the Federations ; How 
Desirable Legislation May Be Furth- 
ered; Responsibility of the Constituent 
for the Legislator ; Trend of Legislation 
and Its Social Significance. 

March. ‘Industrial and Child Labor: 
Significance of the Consumers’ League ; 
Report on Employment of Child Labor- 
ers in this City or State; Problem of 
Proper Housing for Families of Work- 
ingmen ; Securing a Better Understand- 
ing Between Employers and Employees ; 
The Improvement of Factory Sur- 
roundings, 

April. Forestry and Tree Planting: 
Forestry an Economic Question ; Policy 
Governing the Planting and Preserva- 
tion of Trees in this City ; The Study of 
Trees and Forests; Forest Conditions 
and Problems in this State; Relation 
of Trees to the Welfare of Towns and 
Cities. 

May. Art: Local Problems in Civic 
Art; Economic Aspects of Public Dis- 
figurement; Art Exhibitions and Trav- 
eiling Art Collections; Art Resources 
ef This Community; Art in the School 
and the School Building. 

June. Library Extension: The In- 
creasing Scope of the Library’s Services 
to the Community; Social Library Fa- 
cilities and Needs; Professional Equip- 
ment for Library Service; Co-ordina- 
tion of Local Library, Gallery and Mu- 
seum Resources With the Schools. 


Detailed program outlines will be 
supplied through the Bureau of Civic 
Co-operation, 5711 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago and correspondence will be 
welcomed by its secretary, Mr. E. G. 
Routzahn provided return postage is en- 
closed. The Chautauquan will publish 
a series of articles accompanied by read- 
ing lists and illuminating  side-lights. 
Boys and Girls, the civic and nature 
magazine for voung folks, will suggest 
some uses of these topics in the home 
and the school room. Several of the 
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women’s club organs will co-operate. 
THE Commons will call attention to the 
topic each month and give a choice li- 
brary reference or two so that individ- 
ual readers may “take the course.” It 
is hoped also that readers of THE Com- 
MONS may aid in getting this program 
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plan before societies which might be- 
come interested, 

Some printed information will be 
sent to any club or society taking up 
the program outline, questions will be 
answered, speakers suggested and other 
help given. 


From Social Settlement Centers 


Robert Browning Settlement, 
London. 


The Cambridge University Free Church 
Union, comprising some four hundred under- 
graduates have just entered into co-operation 
with the Robert Browning Settlement in the 
service of Walworth, the central and most 
crowded division of London. 

At the same time the cousins of the founder 
of the Slade Lectureship on Art, of which 
John Ruskin was the first lecturer, have 
handed over to the Browning Settlement a 
newly built workingmen’s Club in a working 
class district of Brixton two miles away, with 
$1,000 for furnishing. The Slade Club prom- 
ises to be an important extension of the 
Settlement work. 


Welcome Hall, Buffalo 


The new headworker, Mr. Roy Smith Wal- 
lace, is now in residence and already making 
plans for the fall work. Mr. Wallace, al- 
though new to Buffalo and without previous 
direct experience in a social settlement, has 
been in very close totuch with the social 
work of a large city center. During the past 
year, since his graduation at Harvard, he has 
been the secretary in charge of the general 
philanthropic work of the undergraduates at 
the Cambridge university. In this capacity 
he has had relations more or less close with 
a number of the Boston settlements and with 
the general philanthropic and charitable work 
of Boston and Cambridge. 


Neighborhood House, Buffalo 


The Settlement has recently issued a twelve 
page booklet describing its various lines of 
work which follow the same general run as 
in other settlements. A fact of more than 
ordinary interest, however, is an accomplish- 
ment of the manual training school during 
the past year. The carpentry class enlarged 


the gymnasium by removing a partition and 
laying a hardwood floor, thereby saving the 
house a labor bill of about fifty dollars. 

The savings bank has enjoyed a steady 
growth. 


More men and women are making 








use of it. The banker has succeeded in hav- 
ing many of the larger accounts transfer- 
red to the regular savings banks, though the 
depositor still brings his savings to our bank 
to be transferred when they become of con- 
siderable size. The bank has about 200 de- 
positors, whose deposits average $56 each 
Monday evening. 


The Neighboring Guild, Columbus 


Recently there has been considerable 
erowth of self-governing and self-sustaining 
clubs of men only, women only, and of men 
and women together. Their objects are vari- 
ous. Some are organized for mutual aid, 
some for pleasure, while others give ente1- 
tainments. There are eight of these clubs 
varying in membership from six to thirty- 
three. The settlement follows the policy of 
providing, under proper restrictions, a social 
center for those adults who wish to have 
some social life. It is not, however, able, be- 
cause of lack of room, to accommodate all 
who apply. Clubs of this kind are allowed 
to mariage their own affairs, for it is 
by practice—and frequently by mistakes 
—that people learn best how to con- 
duct the business and social affairs of an 
association. The workers have steadily in- 
sisted on self-dependence on the part of these 
clubs, confining themselves entirely to counsel 
and suggestion. 

The Guild library, founded by Col. James 
Kilbourne and comprising at present some 
700 volumes, is the only center for free 
distribution of books within two miles. The 
other collections of books open to the public 
are ail in the vicinity of the State House, 
in which neighborhood there are three large, 
well-stocked libraries, practically inaccessible 
to the outlying districts where thousands of 
readers live. It is very earnestly hoped that 
a more progressive policy regarding these 
libraries will be speedily adopted. The de- 
mand for books at the Guild librarian’s desk 
is far in advance of the supply. 

To both men and boys the inexpensive 
shower baths, provided by the house, are a 
valuable utility. The need for bath rooms 
needs but be mentioned in order to be ap- 
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preciated. In summer the greatest number 
of baths are taken, about 350 a month. Here 
again the settlement is hoping to call atten- 
tion to the need of municipal baths, provided 
in every district of any extent and at a cost 
sufficient to cover expenses. 


Brooklyn Italian Settlement 


Italian immigration has grown with such 
enormous strides during the past few years 
that there is scarcely a settlement neighbor- 
hood in any of our larger industrial centers 
which does not feel its effects considerably. 
A glance at the recently exhibited map of the 
Hull House neighborhood, prepared by resi- 
dents, and a comparison with that similar) 
published ten years ago shows very vividly 
the tremendous increase of blue coloring indi- 
cating the Italian population. 

This change confronts the settlements with 
varying problems of adaptation of work, not 
the least of which is the difficulty involved 
in the slowness of these immigrants to gain 
facility in the use of English. On this ac- 
count an Italian speaking resident is proving 
to be almost a necessity where the invasion 
of this nationality has been both large and 
steady. But every settlement resident .o 
whom this general situation brings its prob- 
lems, whether anything is being done or at- 
tempted, or whether the settlement has done 
nothing more than become conscious of its 
perplexity, will be interested in reading this 
excerpt from the last annual report of the 
Brooklyn Italian Settlement. 


Since our first report the use of settlement 
work has gained such recognition that in- 
sistence on it here would be needless did not 
Brooklyn lag behind in institutional provision 
for its immigrant class. Of this class those 
from Greece, Italy and the Balkan states ask 
special study and demand the work incidental 
to Settlement houses if they are to gain that 
knowledge of public duties and affairs which 
befits Americans. 

Our neighborhood, extending from Fulton 
Ferry along the river front to Hudson 
Avenue, includes an Italian population of 
several thousand ever augmented by new ar- 
rivals who find work on the piers or in the 
numerous factories. Not till dreams corns 
true will there be a model tenement in this 
section. In a sanitary way conditions here 
wax worse and worse. The greatest materi- 
al need is for a better housing of the residents 
of the Second and Fifth Wards. 

Strong, thrifty and often proud and un 
trained, our Italian neighbors need to improve 
their native gifts and their standards of liy 
ing and their knowledge of American ways 
and ideals. Our Settlement House aims to 
help in this matter. 

From the first our equipment has been of 
the simplest and this vear the calls on us 
have been so urgent that we cannot do more 
- than we now do without better facilities. 
The daily average attendance at the house 





is 135 while, since the last report, 700 per 
sons have been advantaged directly and as 
many more indirectly by the work. The resi- 
dents béside the head worker, have been 
Francesco Mezzatesta, Samuel Puntolillo and 
Pierrepont Davenport. 

Of indoor work that done in the night 
school which has enrolled 400 new members 
in the past year, is most important. Three- 
fourths of these young men from South 
Italy have come to us on, or shortly after ar- 
rival here, with primary Italian schooling but 
no knowledge of English. Their average is 
18 years and in most cases their families are 
still in the old land. Many are irreguar 
in their class work though others continue 
steadily at it through successive months, 
while a few complete the Fourth Reader and 
enter the class in United States History. 
Over 300 books have been used by the school 
since last May, 100 have been given away, 
many loaned and 72 bought by the scholars. 
The school, open throughout the summer, 
has an average attendance of 35. 

An important feature of our work is the 
service rendered to families not attached to 
the House. Throughout the heated term last 
summer we were able, through the courtesy 
of the Children’s Aid Society, to send sev- 
eral hundred mothers and children on Hud- 
son River excursfons. At the same season 
the baths in our House were utilized some 
900 times. 

A constant demand of late has been that 
made by men seeking factory employment. 
Through acquaintance with foremen and su- 
perintendents we have been able to place 
many of our 200 applicants. The use of our 
largest room as a kindergarten has prevented 
regular Sunday evening lectures, but some 
15 illustrated talks have been given. 

Many cases of illness in our neighborhood 
have received attention, Dr. J. Sturtevaut 
Read having generously donated his services. 
Not a few children afflicted with rickets and 
other diseases due to malnutrition have been 
reported and sent to the Polhemus clinte 
from week to week. Many mothers ‘here- 
abouts have a vrejudice against fresh air, 
especially in cold weather and their children 
suffer from the close condition of dark 
bed rooms. Some also fail to realize that 
our climate demands more and richer food 
than suffices for Sicilian out door life. [gnor 
ance of the law on the part of men brings 
trouble fo some and their difficulties must 
be unraveled here with the help of our 
counsel. The Head Worker’s office thus be- 
comes in part a labor and general informa- 
tion bureau and here on occasion the yottng 
men or mothers bring the more serious family 
or personal problems. 

This year more than ever our House has 
been visited by settlement workers—both 
from our city and from distant states—inter- 
ested in sections such as ours. <A cordia! 
welcome is extended to all wishing to learn 
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what we have undertaken to call at their 
convenience. Settlement work having its 
source and strength in friendship and neigh~- 
borliness fails of adequate presentation by the 
printed page. We live with our neighbors 
and under like conditions, not only to im- 
part good will and confidence but to acknow!- 
edge the same from them and through such 
intercourse make progress mutual. 

Utter destitution is rare but there are al- 
ways cases of poverty and suffering due to 
lack of foresight, irregularity or ill health. 
The saloon is a popular meeting place for 
those laéking home life, but who are neither 
vicious nor willingly idle but must have cot.a- 
panionship. Such conditions make our ex- 
penditure for the young men’s club a good 
investment. The work of the public school 
must be supplemented. We find many fac- 
tory children not over 14 years of age who 
read indifferently in the Second Reader. 
These should be given a chance for more 
study when they want it. The public night 
school is remote and closed two-thirds of the 
year and these young folks studying only 
after factory hours, would in scores of cases 
go absolutely without teaching were it not 
for our classes. 

Our Italians are slow to adopt the ways 
and customs of non-Italians and even when 
they do so have plenty of their own leit; 
some of which reveal a strangely primitive 
life and some a more finished culture than 
ours. Of the pathos of dissevered homes, 
the isolation of gifted men, the waste from 
selfish pleasures and the gains from faithtu) 
toil and the respect and affection accorded 
to teachers, we are daily witnesses. 

The festival of Beata Umile of Bisignano 
was celebrated in Front St. on August 10th 
and was perhaps the greatest social affair 
our block has experienced since Lafayette 
rode past it in 1824. 7 

The people of Bisignano, Acri, Tarsia and 
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Toranno Castello (adjoining mountain towns 
in Northern Calabria) are the oldest Italian 
families here and constitute one-fourth of the 
population of our block. Padula, in Salerno, 
however, contributes more students to our 
school than does any other village. 

Italian home life is characterized by af- 
fection and thrift, but food, fuel and rent 
being high, and children numerous, slight 
financial headway is made. These are per- 
manent conditions and in every household the 
provincial dialect persists, and with new em- 
grants arriving monthly the speech of Calab- 
ria must obtain in this part of Brooklyn for 
decades to come. The birthplaces of those 
attending our school in the past year are as 
follows: 

Reggio, 13. 

Roma, 11. 
Salerno, 97. 
Sicilia, 110. 


Catanzaro, 16. 
Benevento, 14. Cosenza, 125. 
Campobasso, 16. Napoli, 56. 
Caserta, 28. Potenza, 14. 
Northern towns, 18. 


Avellino, 18. 


If our neighbors lack the Hebraic passion 
for books, they characteristically possess an 
aptitude for art work, and classes in manual 
training are needed at this point. Sympa- 
thetic study is required to learn the true 
power of the Italian genius and awaken its 
exercise. Length of residence and intimacy 
of association are pre-requisites to the best 
work. The problem of maintaining moral 
association between the more privileged and 
less privileged Brooklynites is to be solved 
by work like this, and in its performance we 
ask the wise support of all who understand 
the situation. The first and last achievement 
of settlement work is expressed in the old 
word sympathy which alone begets social 
faith and noble civic pride. Without interest 
in men as they are the final use and good 
of social labor is never gained, but with this, 
our usefulness must increase with our ex- 
perience and our strength. 





Books 


Tolstoy as a Schoolmaster 


By Ernest Howard Crosby; 94 pp. Price 
50 cents, net. The Hammersmark Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

Perhaps it would be too much to say that 
Ernest Crosby is the best interpreter we have 
in this country of Tolstoy’s spirit and phi- 
losophy. At any rate this little book gives 
us a singularly fresh and fascinating little 
glimpse into one chapter in the life of the 
great Russian—his methods and aims when 
he was actually engaged in teaching a small 
school for children back in the early sixties. 
Through the medium of these experiences we 
are given an insight in a very clear and sim- 
ple manner into some of the fundamentals of 





his philosophy. <A boyish fight occurs in the 
schoolroom; in his way of dealing with the 
situation we can discover his attitude toward 
human strife in general. The discussion of 
the school discipline shows us the outcome 
of his thoughts on the whole subject of 
penology. The naturalness and reasonablene: 
of his relations with his fellow pupils, for 
Tolstoy made them feel as if he was work- 
ing with them in the pursuit of knowledge 
and truth, uncovers to our gaze the wonder- 
ful optimism of the man in his faith that 
human nature, when left to itself, will always 
tip the scale, eventually at any rate, on the 
side of justice and righteousness. One feels 
anew, as he sees the development of human 
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character in the children whom the great 
minded schoolmaster allowed to grow freely 
and without the customary arbitrary restraints 
our ordinary civilization imposes, the force 
of the wonderful truth that “a little child 
shall lead.” For we feel as if we were going 
to school ourselves to the spirits of these lit- 
tle children. 

Mr. Crosby presents to us with greater 
vividness the force of these few lessons in 
the Tolstoyan principles of education, and 
loses nothing of the original spirit, by taking 
illustrations and adaptations from present- 
day conditions and experiments in our own 
country. In the chapter on penology we are 
confronted with evidence at our very door 
and testimony from our own experts to sup- 
port the contentions that the'Tolstoyan atti- 
tude, as set forth by the author, is the right 
one to assume. And considerable interest is 
lent to the discussion of educational ideals 
and methods through the description of the 
practical workings and results of a little 
school conducted on the Tolstoyan lines in 
Brooklyn. 

To try to express in these few prosaic 
sentences the delightful charm of this little 
book would be to court failure. 


Paris and the Social Revolution 


A study of the Revolutionary Elements in 
the Various Classes of Parisian Society, by 
Alvan Francis Sanborn. 404 pp. $3.50 net. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

At once a confession and a proclamation: 
“The author is not a revolutionist, though 
there are moments when he fancies he would 
like to be one, it appears such an eminently 
satisfying state. He is not an anarchist, not 
a socialist, not a radical, not a “red republi- 
can,” nor a “mangeur de pretres.” His af- 
filiations have not been even Dreyfusard in 
France, nor even Bryanite in America. He 
is a conservative of the conservatives, only 
prevented from being a reactionary by the 
fact that reaction is but another form of rev- 
olution, and the most hopeless and faith- 
exacting of them all—He favours things 
as they are, things as they were quite as 
often, while things as they might be contain 
for him no allure.” He explains—as we too 
sometimes would like to explain—that me 
explanation is necessary as “in matter of 
heresies, ethical, social and political as well 
as theological, interest is bound to pass for 
approval, explanation for advocacy, and sym- 
pathy, be it ever so slight, for profound be- 
lief: as if a man who showed a curiosity 
about and appreciation of dogs should, by 
that very, fact, become a dog; or as if (since 
there may seem to be an unfortunate impli- 
cation of contempt in this illustration) a Ger- 
man who attempted to expound honestly 


English temperament, opinions and traditions 

should, by 

Englishman.” 
Not himself a revolutionist, he is acquaint- 


that very fact, become an 
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ed with—and he proves it—“plenty of good 
fellows who are. He has eaten their bread 
and salt; he has drunk their water and wine. 
He has taken pot-luck with them, witnessed 
their privations , and listened to the telling of 
their dreams,” 

His friends, the Revolutionists — their 
wants and dreams, their written and spoken 
propaganda, they who promote anarchy py 
example and the propagandists “par le fait,’ 
the socialists, the Bohemians of the Latin 
Quarter (those who starve and those who 
kili themselves )—he thinks too much of their 
life to chloroform them for examination and 
dissection in a politico-clinic. He prefers 
to bring them before us living, speaking, 
dreaming and dying of themselves. 

He has to do with the sources of supply 
of the conscience and imagination without 
which there is no revolution. He tells us 
who and what the anarchist is, how he be- 
comes an anarchist, what he wants and how 
he expects to get it, and how he gets himself 
heard. Discussing the principles of human 
nature which underlie feelings of unrest and 
dissatisfaction, his interpretations are not for 
the Parisian alone, nor alone for those inter- 
ested in Paris. It merely “may be that it is 
again to be the mission of France to redeem 
(or appear to redeem) the world by a sort 
of vicarious atonement.—It may be that for 
Russia, where the provocation is greatest, or 
for America, where there is most initiative 
and the most accelerated rate of change, is 
reserved this fearsome role.” The under- 
standing “of Paris and the Social Revolu- 
tion,” as Mr. Sanborn permits it to us, is not 
the comprehension of merely a locality or of 
a part; it is much nearer the presentation of 
the general “conscience and imagination” to- 
gether begetting revolution which make much 
in this book more than _ interesting—vital, 
perhaps. 


The Higher Life of Chicago 


By Thomas James Riley, Ph.D.: 124 pp. 
with appendices. Price 75 cents. The Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press. 

Despite the fact that the author has not 
attempted much beyond a rapid and _ fairly 
comprehensive general survey of the educa- 
tional, moral and social, and aesthetic and 
religious interests of Chicago, the study indi- 
cates a wide range of somewhat detailed 
investigation. The results in part are con- 
cisely arranged in tabular form in the val- 
uable appendices. 

Under the consideration of the educational 
interests there is careful noting of whatever 
the city’s public school system can boast in 
the way of such social extension as the 
neighborhood use of the school buildings for 
lectures and entertainment, vacation and 
manual training schools and schools for spe- 
cial classes, as, for instance, that for the deaf 
or the John Worthy School for juvenile 
delinquents. Fault is found, however, with 





the inadequacy of these facilities and the 
financial limitations of the city that preclude 
the greatly needed expansion along these 
lines, to say nothing of the decrease in the 
teaching force and in the circulation of books 
through public library branches, due to re- 
ductions in municipal appropriations. 

Social Settlements come in for consider- 
able attention among the social and moral 
forces that make for the higher life, and the 
statistical information concerning them con- 
tained in the appendix is likely to prove very 
convenient for anyone who desires to give 
definiteness to his’ notions of their scope. 

An instance of the amount of detailed in- 
vestigation carried on by the author is seen 
in such paragraphs as the following, which 
is taken from the section on trade unions: 
“In the by-laws of most of the unions it is 
declared that members will be disciplined 
for any disorderly conduct. In an attempt 
to find out to what extent this was actually 
done, I asked the question, ‘How many times 
within the last year have you disciplined a 
member for intemperance, drunkenness, pro- 
fanity, or other improper conduct?’ Forty- 
four answered the question; of these, 17 have 
disciplined 64 members.” 

The book will be found of considerable use 
for reference and might well be taken, as the 
author suggests, as a plan for studying the 
higher life of a great city. 


Mankind in the Making 


By H. G. Wells. 400 pp. $1.50. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The procreation of the future state of this 
world has been a favorite and popular sub- 
ject at least since the time of Plato’s “Repu- 
blic’ — who knows how long before? 

Mr. Wells, first‘ known—and perhaps still 
more widely known to Americans—as the 
author of such highly imaginative and an- 
ticipatory scientific tragedies as “The War 
of the Worlds,” follows in his latest book 
rather the style and thought of “Anticipa- 
tions’—which, indeed, both books might 
properly be called. 

The present book is a straightforward and 
interesting expression of what a reasoning 
imagination like Mr. Wells’ thinks we must 
be, individually and as a state. There is little 
lack of interest and novelty throughout. The 
most significant feature which differentiates 
this from ordinary forecasts and which makes 
the book of more direct interest to social 
workers, is that Mr. Wells does not cast nis 
future on the careless lines of the past. The 
past development, unconsciously shaped by 
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man for himself, is to be followed by a 
future consciously directed by man for his 
best development. “We are passing as a 
race,’ Mr. Wells says, “out of a state of af- 
fairs when the unconscious building of the 
future was attained by individualistic sett- 
seeking, into a clear consciousness of our 
co-operative share in that process.” — “In 
the past man was made, generation after 
generation, by forces beyond his knowledge 
and control”—and it is for those who would 
know and consciously control the forces of 
Mankind in the Making that Mr. Wells’ 
book is interesting and valuable. 


Labor Organization Among Women 


By Belva Mary Herron, B. L., University 
of Illinois Studies, Vol. 1, No. 10, Pp. 79. 
Price $1.00. 


This monograph, the last number of Vol. 
1 of University of Illinois Studies, discusses 
the “Progress of Labor Organization Among 
Women, together with some considerations 
concerning their place in industry.” 

The monograph describes the place and 
activity of women in 17 different unions, 
among them the boot and shoe workers, the 
typographical Union, the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion of Chicago, the ladies’ garment workers’ 
union, the commercial telegraphers’ union 
and the cigar makers’ union. In nearly all 
of these unions the interests of women are 
well protected and they are welcomed as 


- members. 


In discussing the Teachers’ Federation of 
Chicago, the writer says that the connection 
of the teachers with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is an anomaly that requires 
explanation. The teachers justify their action 
by insisting upon the desirability of bringing 
the schools into direct contact with the peo- 
ple who patronize them and of preventing 
the adoption of “monarchical measures” of 
school policy by co-operating with this body 
of democratic voters. 

Some of the writer’s conclusions on the 
subject are that there is a tendency among 
all the unions to admit women on substan- 
tially equal terms with men, that little em- 
phasis has been laid upon the separate organ- 
ization of women, and that they have little 
influence in determining the general policy of 
the unions. The writer adds a page on the 
women’s trade unions in Great Britain. 

The monograph contains a list of articles 
and books published by the members of the 
Faculty of the University of Illinois for the 
year ending April 30, last. There are about 
150 titles. 














CHARITIES and Child Labor 


Busy, practical men and women find in CHARITIES 
such labor-saving summaries of legislative advance 
as this: 


Child-labor it 18 now possible to review with some 

exactness the progress during 1904 in 
‘the the field of child labor and compul- 
sory education. The advances were not inconsiderable. 
Statutes were enacted by Massachusetts, Kentucky, 
New Jersey and Vermont. 

Massachusetts extended to the month of December 
the restriction of the hours of labor of women and 
children, which formerly applied only to stores during 
eleveg months of the year. It will henceforth be illegal 
to ef™ploy any woman or minor under eighteen years 
of age longer than ten hours in one day or fifty-eight 
hours in one week at any time during the year in any 
store, as it has long been illegal in any factory. 

New Jersey extended to boys under fourteen vears 
of age the prohibition which previously applied only to 
girls. Neither boys nor girls can now be legally em- 
ployed in manufacture in New. Jersey before the four- 
teenth birthday. Unfortunately, the legislature repealed 
the statute which had for ten years, since 1892, pro- 
hibited the employment at night of children under six- 
teen years of age in all manufactures except glassworks, 
canneries and establishments for preserving perishable 
fruits. Children fourteen years of age may, therefore, 
be legaliy employed throughout the night in factories in 
New Jersey. 

Kentucky extended to the entire school year, not less 
than five months, the term of compulsory attendance at 
school for children under fourteen years of age. 

Vermont enacted a new law, embodying some of the 
best features of the laws of Illinois and Massachusetts. 
This is the first eastern state to adopt the Illinois re- 
striction upon the hours of labor of children under 
sixteen, not more than eight hours in one day, nor more 
than forty-eight hours in one week nor after 7 P. M., 
nor before 7 A. M. The requirements of Massachu- 
setts regarding the age and schooling certificate have 
been approximately followed, with the addition of the 
pasport for verification of age. The age limit has been 
raised only to twelve years, but no child under fifteen 
may be employed while the public schools are in ses- 
sion. 


Advance in 1904 


Longer articles, timely, suggestive, illustrated, 


written by acknowledged leaders. 


CHARITIES is published every week by the Charity 
Organization Society, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


10 CENTS A COPY $2 A YEAR 8 MONTHS TRIAL $1 
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